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Timely? 

THE INDEPENDENT has an uncanny faculty of catching the news of 
vital interest almost before it “breaks.” In the case of the controversy 
over aviation, and again with reference to the Russo-Japanese Treaty, 
THE INDEPENDENT led the race for “scoops.” Articles and editorials 
on these subjects appeared in its pages at the very time the daily news- 
papers were hurriedly preparing their stories. 


And now again THE INDEPENDENT leads. 


Dr. Reisner’s article appearing in this issue was written exclusively for 
THE INDEPENDENT, and it is through THE INDEPENDENT that 
this important news “scoop” will be released to newspapers and 


magazines all over the country. 
Why not be a jump ahead of everyone else ? 
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In this eloquent chronicle of a bee-keeper’s year, 
Dallas Lore Sharp reveals every stage in the life 
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Austin’s ‘The Man Jesus,” first published in 


. 1915, with added chapters in the terms of mys- 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Immorality, I think, may be defined 
as instigation to anti-social conduct. — 
Heyrwoop Broun. 


Edison told me that the telephone was 
only a toy and would never be a com- 
mercial success. I fancy now that he was 
kidding me. — Watt McDovcea tt. 





No one ever slapped Coolidge on the 
back, yet no one ever presented a problem 
that he did not try to solve. — WiLL1AM 
ALLEN WHITE. 


If there is any atmosphere that tends 
to weaken a man’s backbone it is here in 
Washington. — Senator’ Boran. 








Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and 
telegraph, our military authorities realized in the late war 
that the American Expeditionary Forces could not depend 
on the communication services of Europe. 

The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent 
over in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal 
Corps in establishing lines of communication indispensable 
to every branch of the army. In a surprisingly short time, 
every American general in France had at his disposal the 
communication facilities to which, in America, he had been 
accustomed. 

Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods 
of the telephone workers from overseas. The American- 
trained Signal Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, 
overcoming all natural obstacles to extend the needed means 
of communication. 

The Americans were not content to wait. They expected 
and demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections 
which they had at home. The Bell System has set a world 
standard for prompt attention and continuous service. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





“My lawyers tell me not to say a word 
and I won’t. — Base Rutn. 


The coldest wave of the winter is stil] 
ahead of us. Don’t “take them off.” — 
GeorcE J. McCormack. 


*Venn says a circle is perfection, 
complete, unimprovable.— Freperick E, 
VENN (P. 414). 


Business tendencies travel west with 
the sun — so some of the analysts say, 
— S. S. FonTAINeE. 


Athletics make education safe for the 
undergraduates. — Pror. CLARENCE W, 
MENDELL (Yale). 


* Majority opinion is really more 
arbitrary than the decree of any mon- 
arch.— Pror. Frep E. Haynes (P. 407). 


The day of the small college is gone. 
PresIDENT Burton (Chicago University). 


Most of what we call bad luck is simply 
bad temper. — Dorotuy Dix. 


The Republic of Germany will go on 
forever. — BARon von MALTZEN. 


_Mathewson was the best pitcher I ever 
looked at, fully ten per cent better than 
any other. — Joun J. McGraw. 


* The discovery of the funerary temple 
of King Zoser solvesa fascinating mystery. 
— Dr. GeorceE A. REtsner (P. 400). 


About ninety per cent of the present 
Republican voters are the sons and 
daughters of renegades. — SENATOR 
Borax. 


fe 
If they padlock every place here, 
Houdini would be the-most popular man 
to go out on a party with. . . . It’s not 
the Anti-Saloon League that is behind 
this crusade. It’s the Yale Lock people.— 
Wit Rocers (New York World). 
he 
The new woman politician must feel 
like the velvet hand in the iron glove.— 
(Boston Herald.) 


fe 

The Republican party has got to be 

progressive if it wants to get the younger 
folks. — Cot. THEoporE RooseEvELt. 


I will not attempt to write any more 
about domestic bliss and _ infelicity.— 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


Present day religion does not make 
people better; it makes them worse.— 
Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick. 





* Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The Tacna-Arica Affair 


HEN President Coolidge was asked by the 

\ N representatives of both Peru and Chile to 

decide the vexed question of the final 
ownership of the so-called Tacna-Arica territory, it 
was naturally supposed that his arbitral award 
would be accepted without question. Upon the an- 
nouncement, however, of his decision that a plebis- 
cite should be held in the district to determine the 
wishes of the inhabitants, Peruvians, in general, 
gave way to sorrow and rage; parades of mourners 
marched through the capital, “demonstrating” be- 
fore the American Legation; various trades went on 
strike, so great was their grief; and Peruvian diplo- 
mats wrote notes with all the feverish energy of the 
late President Wilson. 

Undoubtedly, they have cause to fear the result of 
such a plebiscite. Peace between Peru and Chile 
came about in 1884, and by the Treaty of Ancon it 
was stipulated that ten years later a plebiscite should 
be held in the Tacna-Arica district to determine its 
final disposition. No such plebiscite was ever held, 
Peru objecting to the Chilean control of the terri- 
tory, the steady infiltration of Chilean nationals, 
and the ejection of citizens favorable to Peru. The 
Peruvian feeling is that no genuine plebiscite can be 
held there now, particularly if the civil government, 
police, soldiers, and gendarmery continue to be under 
Chilean control. It is perhaps natural for them to 
ask or intimate that the territory should be policed 
by American forces during the plebiscite, but it 
would be folly for our Government to agree to such a 
request. Imagine an American sergeant of marines 
deciding the nice question of the voting power of 
Sefior Lopez y Martinez, who, as sworn to by twenty 
witnesses, had lived in Tacna for five years, and who, 
as sworn to by twenty other witnesses, only entered 
the district last week. Such a question the marine 
diplomat would probably settle by the toe of his 
boot, and another mark would be chalked up against 
the brutality and oppression of the Gringo. 

President Coolidge’s decision provides that either 
party may contest the vote on the ground that it 
“has been affected by intimidation, bribery, or 


fraud to such an extent that the result reached does 
not represent the will of the people of Tacna and 
Arica,” and that the arbitrator on receiving the 
report of the Plebiscitary Commission — of which 
General Pershing has been appointed chairman — 
may “either proclaim the result of the plebiscite 

. or declare the plebiscitary vote void and de- 
cree a new plebiscite within three months.” 

It is fair to assume that the vote will be contested 
and that the “Pershing Commission” will have:to 
investigate charges of fraud, coercion, and illegality 
both before and during the plebiscite. This Govern- 
ment is a good deal in the position of the disinter- 
ested and high-minded spectator who interferes in a 
street fight. We are bound to make one enemy and 
perhaps two; and there is nothing in it for us except 
a black eye. Scrupulous fairness and absolute firm- 
ness are qualities which General Pershing possesses 
in a conspicuous degree. The President’s award was 
a disinterested effort to promote peace by removing 
a cause of war between two high-spirited neighbors. 
Perhaps the effort will be successful. 


Perilous Seas in Fairy Lands Forlorn 
D* WILLIAM BEEBE ought to be restrained 


from exploring the inner mysteries of the Sar- 
gasso Sea. Let him dredge up all the clams and crabs 
he likes, but why should he go poking round trying 
to destroy our faith in one of the few mysteries left in 
an overexplored world? How many times have we 
thought wistfully of the streets of lost Atlantis, hid- 
den away there in the green, impenetrable meadows 
of that ocean! How many dull eyes have brightened 
over the imaginary contemplation of that fleet of 
stately Spanish galleons drifting forever in the si- 
lence, the skeleton captain in his cabin sitting at his 
dice and wine, the crew all tattered skeletons, the 
cargoes “of diamonds, emeralds, amethysts, topaz, 
and cinnamon, and gold moidores”! 

We have chapter and verse for believing in that 
picture. Did not Professor Aucharsward, a Danish 
naturalist, exploring in 1871 with a crude contriv- 
ance for cutting his way through the vegetation of 
the Sargasso Sea, find on its outer fringes the bow of 
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a vessel protruding above the weeds? “I will not be 
believed when I say that a brass cannon, hanging to 
her bleached deck, the carriage long since rotted 
away, has the Spanish crown mark and the date 
1625.” 

Professor, we believe you. It is an article of faith 
with us that the center of the Sargasso Sea is a 
solid mass of romantic wrecks — not oil tankers and 
tramp steamers, but galleons and galleasses, West 
India merchantmen and clipper ships — nay, even 
Pheenician galleys and Roman triremes and shield- 
covered viking raiders. We shall adhere stubbornly 
to this belief in spite of Dr. Beebe, but we hope he 
does nothing to make it harder for us to convince 
others that our faith is true. We have never insisted 
that a strange race inhabited a great lost island in 
the Sargasso Sea, a race of unearthly beauty and 
innocence and culture. We incline to that belief, 
but we do not insist on it. But the solid mass of 
wrecks we know to be a fact, and we think Dr. 
Beebe ought to confine himself to bugs and fish and 
not go poking around where he doesn’t belong. 


Realignment in Europe 
ONDON, Paris, Berlin, and Warsaw are engaged 


in diplomatic conversations of which only 
scraps are vouchsafed the curious public. Ever since 
Austen Chamberlain laid the Protocol to rest at 
Geneva and stated in vague terms what Germany 
had intimated she would be willing to offer in order 
to guarantee the “security” of the rest of Europe, 
occasional news items have filtered from each capi- 
tal which, fitted together, give but an incomplete 
picture of what is actually going on behind the 
scenes. In brief, the situation seems to be thus: 

Germany is prepared to consider a comprehensive 
arbitration treaty with France and England and 
give special pledges as to her western frontier. She 
will renounce all claims to change of this frontier 
and will guarantee the demilitarization of the Rhine- 
land. She will further agree not to go to war in order 
to obtain what she considers a necessary rectification 
of her Polish frontier, but will be willing to leave the 
question open for settlement by adjudication of an 
impartial tribunal or other body at a later date. 

England approves Germany’s offer, is urging it on 
France and Poland, and sees in it a real guarantee 
for the future “security” of France. 

France has no love for it whatever. She does not 
trust Germany and cannot understand why Ger- 
many’s signature to one document is worth more 
than her signature to any other. Poincaré and the 
opposition press in France reject the whole idea as 
chimerical. Herriot is forced to give it reasonable 
consideration, but has intimated that certain condi- 
tions must first be met. These include fulfillment 
by Germany of the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, acceptance by Germany of the 


Covenant of the League of Nations without special 
privilege, general agreement that the treaties France 
has made with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and Jugoslavia should remain in force, and recogni- 
tion of the fact that every article of the Versailles 
Treaty rests unimpaired. 


ee. sees in the suggestions a plot to rob her . 


of territory granted in Paris in 1919. She relies 
entirely on her ally, France, to save her from such 
spoliation, and views with bitterness the British 
suggestion that she is really occupying more ter- 
ritory both to the east and to the west than she 
can hope to hold against the claims of Russia and 
Germany. 

At the moment, then, the alignment stands: 
England and. Germany versus France and Poland. 
Czechoslovakia sides with the latter pair, while 
Italy plays a neutral rdle. France’s attitude domi- 
nates the situation. Even though all of her conditions 
were satisfied, it is doubtful if she would accept the 
proposals as now outlined because of the control of 
her Senate by the adherents of Poincaré. For the 
present, however, the first hurdle is that of German 
disarmament. Until the Foch report on the subject 
has been made public and the Allies have decided 
what they are going to do about it, a consideration 
of the next hurdle is futile. 

All told, the impression which this whole situation 
makes on a distant observer is that Europe has 
thrown over the conference method of international 
dealing, has restored the old-fashioned procedure of 
secret diplomacy, is headed for a new balance of 
power that can only end in a trial of strength by 
arms, and is actually farther away from a durable 
peace than it was in 1919. However, it may be es- 
sential that Europe should totter toward the brink 
of another disaster before it will realize that “secu- 
rity” can only be obtained by a generous measure of 
give and take, and that a state of mind is more im- 
portant for peace than treaties wrung from unwilling 
nations by force. 


The Renaissance of Alchemy 


HE modern alchemists in the Kent Chemical 
Laboratory at the University of Chicago are 
working hard at the problem of turning mercury 
into gold. So far they have succeeded in giving 
mercury the weight of the precious metal, but the 
wretched stuff persists in looking like mercury. 
From Germany and Japan come reports that the 
transmutation has been effected by the use of high 
currents in mercury arc lamps. The Chicago savants 
have not yet concentrated sufficient energy in the 
proper medium to get satisfactory results. 
Should scientists anywhere succeed in this effort, 
they will have solved, probably through the new 
knowledge of electrons, a problem which man has 
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struggled with for centuries as stubbornly, as in- 
geniously, as devotedly as with any scientific 
enigma. In the old days, a nobleman with a strong 
back and a weak mind had only two short cuts to 
wealth — one, a tame alchemist with crucibles, 
retorts, a stuffed alligator, and a skullcap, and the 
other, a white-bearded Jew in the dungeon, on 
whose teeth the Christian baron operated with 
crude dentistry but fair financial returns. The trans- 
mutation of ivory into gold proved a more hopeful 
venture than the pathetic efforts of generations of 
optimistic alchemists. In these enlightened days, 
both the intra-oral surgery of the needy noblesse 
and old-fashioned alchemy are equally out of fash- 
ion. Nobody wants synthetic gold, as gold. But 
scientists yearn for the knowledge which will make 
possible a miracle, enabling man so to control 
nature as to change one element into another at will. 


Is European Protestantism Dying? 
ROTESTANT denominations have prided them- 


selves on their lack of a central bureaucracy 
and a ruling “infallible” head. Such decentraliza- 
tion has its spiritual and practical advantages. But 
the price paid for autonomy in these years of war 
liquidation should be well reckoned. 

At the close of the war European Christendom 
found itself facing what looked like slow death by 
starvation. The Lutheran Church in Germany, the 
Roman Church in Austria-Hungary, and the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia were disestablished, and hence 
deprived of funds at a time when currency deprecia- 
tion, high taxation, and unemployment reached 
their maximum. Church buildings were demolished; 
endowments wiped out. To quote from the recent 
survey of Protestantism in Europe by Dr. George 
Stewart of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York: 


The endowment of the churches of Germany would 
not buy a box of matches, the funds of the University’ 
of Vienna would not buy a cigarette. 


Libraries and theological seminaries found them- 
selves bankrupt, while ministers remained at their 
posts in a starving condition. 

In Germany alone last year over three hundred 
church periodicals ceased publishing . . . Many 
pastors receive less than five dollars per month in 
American money. 


While Protestantism, as a whole, has made but a 
scattered effort to meet the Christian needs of 
Europe, the Roman Catholic Church has shown 
extraordinary vigor in emphasizing the solidarity of 
Catholic Christendom and in raising emergency 
funds to meet the needs of European Catholics. 
According to statistics in Dr. Stewart’s survey, 
eighty-eight Protestant institutions closed in Ger- 
many in 1923 for want of support, while the Catholic 


Church in the five years ending with 1923 opened up 
Catholic institutions at the rate of one hundred and 
forty a year. 

In 1919 a strong feeling swept through Protes- 
tantism that in matters of administration, use of 
church buildings, missionary effort, and other mat- 
ters, lack of joint effort was a mighty handicap. 
Unfortunately, the impulse expended itself in the 
largely abortive Inter-Church World Movement of 
1919. The American Protestants of 1925 have 
shown extraordinary powers in organizing them- 
selves and everyone else toward cathedral building, 
but in restoring the shell-shocked fabric of European 
Christendom, Protestants have failed to meet the 
constructive effort of Roman Catholicism. 


Tactful Ludendorff 
ENERAL LUDENDORFF has always been 


famous for his shy tact, for his violetlike 
modesty. In the recent German elections, according 
to press reports, he failed to vote — either for him- 
self or anyone else. “Some of his supporters said the 
General thought it in better taste for the candidates 
to refrain from voting.” 

Next to the Kaiser and the Crown Prince we do 
not know any man with a nicer sense of what is 
fitting and proper than General Ludendorff. Of 
course Admiral von Tirpitz has a host of admirers in 
this country, but we never felt that his courtesy and 
consideration for others were quite as exquisite as 
General Ludendorff’s. There was just a little some- 
thing, a slight je ne sais quoi about some of Admiral 
von Tirpitz’s gestures that seemed at times in 
doubtful taste. But Ludendorff was always correct. 


No Chance to Dodge 


HE District of Columbia leads all the States of 

the Union in the percentage of its residents filing 
income tax returns. But that does not mean that 
Washington is either the most honest or prosperous 
American community. Instead, it merely reflects the 
obvious truth that Government employees dare not 
overlook filing. Their names are on the pay roll, and 
they have little chance to escape detection. 

In New York, only ten per cent of the citizens 
report income as against the District’s seventeen 
per cent. Massachusetts just falls short of ten per 
cent. Comparison of the wage levels and living stand- 
ards mentioned in these three localities indicates 
that the income tax law is not uniformly effective 
over the whole country. Extracting reports from non- 
taxpayers with low incomes has always been open to 
question on the grounds of economy and would be 
quite unnecessary if the Internal Revenue Bureau 
could perfect its information service from employers 
to the point where it received as much information 
on wages and salaries as the Federal pay rolls offer. 
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A Wonder Child 


T is hard to decide whether Master Willy Hays, 

nine-year-old son of the ex-Postmaster-General, 

is better fitted for a political career or for literature. 

When one reads the youthful penman’s letter of 

condolence to a boy friend who had just lost his 

father, one stands respectfully silent before the 
disclosure of such talent: 


Dear JAMES, — 

It’s too bad, old man, but you can’t help it. You 
have to take life as it comes. God knows what’s 
good for us, you know that. He gives and He takes. 
Right now is the saddest time you'll have in your 
life to have your old dad, pardner, die. 

Good-by. 

Your best friend and pardner, 
“BIL.” 


Putting aside for the moment the consideration of 
Master Hays’ great future, we suggest that his gifts 
be utilized at once. Why should he not act as con- 
tinuity writer for Jackie Coogan? Titles and sub- 
titles in the vein of this letter would wring tears 
from whalebone hearts. And think of the effect of 
having two wonder children in the same film and 
in noncompeting réles! The idea is worth 3,500 
Ford cars, F. O. B., Detroit, but we give it to Mr. 
Hays and Master "Hays free gratis, or as Ring 
Lardner would add, for nothing. 


Monarchy or Republic in Germany 


ERMANY’S presidential election marks the 
first time in history that the German nation 
has enjoyed the opportunity of electing its ruler by a 
direct vote of the people. It is, therefore, first of 
all, a test of the ability of German parties and 
German political opinion to sink minor differences 
and unite effectively on a nation-wide issue. Ever 
since the Reichstag elections of last May it has been 
obvious that no one party could elect a President 
alone, or impose itself as the center of gravity for a 
coalition with others. 

Rather unfortunately, it is only the reactionary 
parties who have recognized the necessity for a 
working compromise, and as a result they have come 
out at the head of the list. The Socialists and the 
Center (Catholic) parties, who united on Ebert in 
1920, have now each insisted on presenting a candi- 
date of their own; and by dividing their strength 
abandoned the possibility of winning the election on 
the first ballot. It was precisely as a precaution 
against this “particularist” spirit of German poli- 
tics that the constitution stipulated that a majority 
vote should be necessary on the first ballot, and 
provided a second ballot as a means of making a 
majority possible. Time alone can show whether the 
precaution is a wise one. There are worse things than 
the election of a minority candidate, and the second 


ballot will prove a doubtful blessing if it leads to the 
logrolling enterprises characteristic of French par- 
liamentary elections, by which the two extremes 
unite against the middle, and Socialists and Royal- 
ists, for instance, join forces to defeat a Republican. 


AILURE of the more liberal parties to unite in a 
common ticket at the outset is all the more unfor- 
tunate in that the Republic itself is the main issue 
at stake in the elections. In 1920 the desire to guard 
against the possibility of a Monarchist restoration 
united parties bitterly opposed to each other in an 
overwhelming Republican majority. In 1925 the 
anti-Republican Jarres has come out far in the lead 
on the first ballot, and the whole expectation of 
defeating him later on rests on the assumption that 
the three parties of the Left will now agree on a com- 
mon candidate and be able to deliver their full vote 
to him. Even so, the two groups which are frankly in 
favor of a “revision” of the constitution have to- 
gether come uncomfortably close to half of the total 
of votes cast; and there is little assurance that they 
will not be able to get out their vote more fully on 
the second ballot. 

The danger to the Republic is all the greater in 
that revision of the constitution is a far simpler and 
easier process than we assume. The Weimar consti- 
tution itself went far beyond the old constitution of 
the Empire in centralizing administration, financial, 
and military authority in the hands of the executive 
government of the Reich. One article gave the Presi- 
dent extraordinarily wide powers in regard to sus- 
pending the operation of the law, and a law passed 
three years later gave the executive “fuller power to 
act without parliamentary sanction than Bismarck 
ever possessed.” Nor have these special powers been 
left unused. In one way or another, they have been 
constantly resorted to during the past four years; 
practically all the taxes paid by German citizens 
have been imposed by decree, legally, but without 
the actual consent of the Reichstag; and early in 
1924 von Seekt, the Moltke of the Republic, was 
given all the powers of a dictator by an Emergency 
Powers Act. At the present time, therefore, the 
constitution contains within itself all the necessary 
instruments for its own destruction, and the execu- 
tive of the Republic wields under the law powers 
which make it a simple matter to change the Repub- 
lic into a wholly different form of government. With 
that in mind, it should be remembered that the 


- largest party in the Reichstag (the Nationalists) are 


openly anti-Republican; while the Vo/kspartei, their 
partners in the present campaign coalition, are 
avowedly Monarchists— regarding the present 
constitution as only provisional, and demand in 
their platform “the restoration of the Imperial 
Régime.” All in all, the question as to whether the 
next Reichs President is elected from the Right or 
the Left is by no means a matter of indifference. 
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The Masterpiece of a Demigod 


The Story of the Recent Amazing Discovery of the First 
Stone Building in the World — 


By Dr. George A. Reisner 





S a result of the 
discovery of the Dr. Reisner, the foremost Egyptologist in 
America today, and chief of the Harvard Univer- 


sity-Boston Museum Expedition which recently 
reported the important discovery of an intact 
tomb of the Fourth Dynasty, has received the 
cabled permission of the Egyptian Government to 
tell the amazing tale unfolded here —the story 
of the first stone building in the world, the Temple 
of Zoser, and of that mysterious Imhotep, now 
identified for the first time as the temple’s creative 
genius. The story coming from the excavations 
pushes back the history of architecture, step by 
step, until its beginnings are found — here. 


funerary temple 
of King Zoser of Dynasty 
III who reigned as king 
in Upper and Lower 
Egypt about 3100 B.c., 
every book on Egyptian 
architecture and art is 
rendered obsolete and 
will have to be rewritten. 
This discovery, the most 
important historically 





IV, Philopater, and at 
Medinet Habu with Ptol- 
emy IX, Euergetes II. 
Priests of the god. Im- 
hotep are known, and a 
number of bronze figures 
which were probably vo- 
tive offerings to him. 
Every scribe when pre- 
paring to write poured 
out a libation from his 
waterpot to Imhotep, and 
at the end of his manu- 








made in Egypt since the 
war, not only discloses the earliest stone building 
known to man, built with-an elaboration of beauti- 
ful architectural detail far in advance of anything 
known to have existed at that time or for ten cen- 
turies afterwards, but it also solves a fascinating 
mystery of human personality, and reveals to us 
and identifies a really great creative artist who lived 
and worked almost 5,000 years ago. 

For years Egyptologists have known something 
of the history of Imhotep — now for the first time 
definitely recognized as the architect of the Temple 
of Zoser. His name has sifted down through the 
long history of Egypt as an historical character, 
“the chief lector-priest, the learned man, the 
architect of the king in Upper and Lower Egypt,” 
as a legendary, mythical figure, and at the last as 
a demigod, worshiped by kings. Attention was 
first drawn to him by 
texts of the Ptolemaic 


script he added the words, 
Iuw-m-botep, “It is finished in peace” —a play 
on the name of the “learned Imhotep.” In a mono- 
graph on Imhotep, as Asklepios, published in 1902, 
Professor Sethe of Berlin showed that Imhotep was a 
deified man who had lived in the reign of Zoser, 
who had the reputation of being a learned scribe, 
a poet, an engineer, but above all things, a physi- 
cian who, in the words of Ptolemy IV, “comes 
to whomever calls him and gives life to all men 
and women.” His deification dates only from the 
reign of Amasis, about 550 B.c., and even in that 
reign he was still known as a man who had once 
lived on earth and indeed as a master architect, 
for an architect of Amasis traces his descent through 
twenty generations to an architect of Dynasty 
XIX and claims that this ancestor was directly de- 
scended from Imhotep, the master architect of King 
Zoser. A poem called 
“the song from the 














period in which ‘he ap- 


house of King Yentef,” 





pears in his last form, 
as a demigod whom the 
Greeks identified with 





written about 2000 B.c., 
speaks of the man Im- 
hotep as follows: “The 






































Asklepios, the healer. old gods (that is, the 

On the Island of Phi- kings) rest in their pyra- 
le, in front of the great mids, the nobles and the 
pylon of the Temple of f common people likewise 
Isis, there stands a small it are buried in their tombs. 
chapel on the walls of t Those who have built 
which Imhotep is repre- ro themselves houses have 
sented as a god receiving no abiding place now. 
offerings from the king, What has happened to 
Ptolemy V, Epiphanes. them? I have heard the 
He appears also on the words of Imhotep and of 
walls of a chapel at Kar- Drawing of a relief in the chapel of the deified Imbotep at Hordedef, of whom men 


nak in a relief of Ptolemy 


Phila still speak much. But 
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where are their funerary chapels? The walls are 
fallen: they (these men) have no chapels any more: 
they are as if they had never existed. No one has 
returned from the world of the dead to tell about 
them and their condition. . . .” 

There is in Berlin an ancient papyrus roll written 
in the Hyksos period (about 1700 B.c.) which con- 
tains a story probably composed in Dynasty V. 
The point of the story is the origin of the kings in 
Dynasty V as sons of the god Ra, but it begins with 
three tales of magical enchantments related to 
King Cheops by his sons. One tells of the magical 
crocodile of Weba-yener, the chief lector-priest of 
King Nebka (Dynasty III); another relates how 
the chief lector Zazamankh divided the waters of a 
pond (like Moses) for King Sneferuw; and a third 
gave a tale which is lost of an enchantment worked 
for King Zoser by his chief lector-priest, who was 
undoubtedly our Imhotep. 

There is one final record of King Zoser and 
Imhotep inscribed on the rocks of the Island of 
Sehel at the First Cataract. The inscription is 
probably of the Ptolemaic period and was made to 
confirm the claim of the priests of Phile to the 
“Twelve-mile land” just south of the cataract, 
but Professor Sethe believes very reasonably that 
the inscription was based on ancient documents. 
The inscription relates that in the time of Zoser, the 


water of the Nile was low for seven years and. 


Egypt suffered from famine. Zoser consulted Im- 
hotep who, having read the ancient rolls, instructed 
the king concerning the cataract gods and advised 


him to make sacrifices to them as controllers of the 
Nile. We know, of course, that his information in 
regard to the Nile waters was wrong, but the 
sacrifices cured the evil, and Zoser in gratitude 
presented the “Twelve-mile land” to the temples 
of the gods of the cataract. 

But with all this, the high consideration paid to 
Imhotep has remained unexplained. He was cer- 
tainly a notable man, a royal scribe among scribes, 
a magician of the lector-priests, a physician, 
apparently a poet, and an architect. He was deified 
by the Ptolemies as were a few other notable men of 
the period of Egyptian imperial power. But he 
remained in the minds of modern scholars an 
obscure and almost mythical figure whose very 
existence as a man had been disputed by some of 
them. The discovery of the Temple of Zoser has 
brought him before us, however, in his true and 
highest function as the chief architect of King 
Zoser. The temple was still visible during the 
period of the New Kingdom and probably until 
much later. Scribes and architects visited it as a 
model of construction and of form. On‘ the walls are 
found a number of the graffiti written by these 
pilgrims of the New Kingdom recording their visits 
to the “beautiful Temple of Zoser” which every 
scribe in Egypt must have known to be the work of 
Imhotep, the great architect and scribe of Zoser’s 
reign. And when one beholds the great plan of the 
temple, the rich architectural details and the 
beautiful technique which he taught his masons, 
and realizes that this is the first building in the 








In the “beautiful Temple of Zoser.” View of two of the great courts seen from the Step Pyramid with ruins of two later 


pyramids in the background. The ground around these gives an idea of the appearance of unexcavated areas 
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world built of hewn stone, 
the man Imhotep comes 
into his own again, as a 
great creative architect 
living once more after 
five thousand years 
through that which his 
brain conceived and his 
authority brought into 
being. 

The tomb of King Zo- 
ser is the famous Step 
Pyramid at Saqqarah, 
the ancient necropolis of 
Memphis, which _ lies 
about ten miles south of 
the Giza Pyramids. This 
great field has been re- 
served by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities since 
the days of Mariette, the first director general. 
About 1904, the Egyptian Government resumed ex- 
cavation of the necropolis under the direction of Mr. 
J. E. Quibell, then a chief inspector. Just before the 
war, he was succeeded by Mr. C. M. Firth, an Ox- 
ford man like Mr. Quibell and a former member of 
the Harvard-Boston Expedition (1906-1909). After 
the war, Mr. Firth reopened the works at Saq- 
qarah, and in the spring of 1924 began clearing the 
northeastern quarter of the great walled enclosure 
in which stands the Step Pyramid. He was assisted 
by a Harvard man, Mr. Dows Dunham, also a 
former member of the Harvard-Boston Expedition 


(1919-1923). 


LMOST immediately they came on a complex 
of chapels of remarkable masonry and such un- 
expected architectural details that travelers, seeing 
the channeled columns, repeatedly turned away 
saying that it was a Greek temple. It is the oldest 
known stone building in the world, two thousand 
years older than the earliest form of the Temple of 
Hera at Olympia which had wooden columns. 

The archeological evidence of the date of the 
Zoser Temple was already clear in April, 1924, and 
fully supported by the structural connection with 
the Step Pyramid, which in turn bore the name of 
Zoser inscribed several times on the walls of the 
burial chambers. Finally, after the summer of 1924, 
when excavations were resumed, a statue of Zoser 
inscribed with his name and title was found in a 
subsidiary chapel. The work is still going on, and 
nearly one half of the area within the enclosure 
remains to be excavated. 

I had the great pleasure of visiting the temple 
several times in April of last year, immediately 
after the discovery. When the statue of Zoser was 
found, a message from Mr. Firth reached me just 
after breakfast. Four of us piled into our Ford and 





A king’s tomb. The famous Step Pyramid of King Zoser, 
Dynasty III (about 3100 B.C.) 


arrived at the Step Pyra- 
mid in time to see the un- 
covering of the lower part 
of the statue. We drove 
along the canal bank be- 
side the inundated fields, 
not over the desert. And 
the Sunday before I left 
Egypt (January 21) I 
paid a final visit, going 
through the passages in 
the pyramid with Firth 
and Dunham. “The beau- 
tiful Temple of Zoser,” 
as later Egyptian visitors 
called it, remains one of 
the most vivid memories 
which I have brought 
away from my twenty- 
eight years in Egypt. 
You are to think of the Step Pyramid rising in 
stages, not rough as it appeared before these exca- 
vations, but cased in beautiful smooth masonry 
of hard white limestone like the cap still left on the 
top of the Pyramid of Chephren at Giza. The 
pyramid is 110 by 110 yards square and the great 
enclosing wall around it, also cased in fine white 
limestone, was 260 by 260 yards square. The space 
between the pyramid and the enclosing wall, meas- 
uring about 50,000 square yards, is occupied by 
a complex of courts all of similar form, each con- 
taining two or three chapels. Each chapel stood in 
front of a mass of masonry which contained a 
square shaft leading to a burial chamber under- 
ground. It is clear that these were burial places of 
members of the family and of the court of Zoser. 
They correspond to the cemeteries of mastaba 
tombs attached to the Pyramids of Giza and to the 
complex of mud-brick graves which’ surround the 
tombs of the kings of Dynasty I at Abydos. To go 
further back, they are probably a survival from 
predynastic times when wives and slaves were 


. buried in the same grave with the family head. 


North of the middle of the pyramid, a stairway 
descending in the rock gives access to the burial 
chamber, and over the stairway, a benchlike mass 
of masonry has been built which bears another 
chapel of different plan, but with architectural 
details like those of the adjoining courts. A winding 
inclined plane leads up from the lower northeastern 
quarter to the northern chapel. 


EAR the northeastern corner of the great pile 

a cell has been built against the pyramid 

and in this stood the statue of Zoser, facing two 
holes in the north wall. The cell was surrounded by 
a small chapel, the doors of which were built of 
masonry and stood open so that the soul of Zoser 
might not be prevented from “going to and fro 
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A king god. The ka statue of King Zoser, representing him as the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, and as the, god Ra. Compare with 
; statue of Mycerinus below 


as he willed.” From his place in the cell, the ka 
of Zoser looked forth into the largest of the courts. 
And all the doors of the chapels were :also open, 
carved in the masonry-so that the ka might have 
free access to every part of the building. The statue 
is a ka statue in the truest sense—that is, it 
represents King Zoser as the god Ra with the 
insignia of the earthly kingship over Egypt; and it 
bears the characteristic marks of the two royal 
statuettes previously known of this period. The 
throne represents the old wooden throne; the gar- 
ment is a sheet wrapped around the body leaving 
the top of the shoulders exposed and falling to the 
ankles; the right arm crosses the breast, the right 
hand grasps the edge of the sheet, and the left 
hand lies open, palm down, on the left knee. On the 
head is the divine wig of Ra, falling in two lappets 
over the shoulders and in a broad lappet down the 
back. Over the divine wig is placed the plaited 
headdress of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
but in a curious form with pointed instead of 
rounded lappets. The figure is thus represented 
as king and as god. As a god, he was to sail the 


‘heavens in the boat of Ra every day, and it may be 


presumed that somewhere in the enclosure is a boat 
grave like those discovered last winter at Giza 
around the Pyramid of Cheops. This curious statue 
is seen at first glance to be archaic, but tending 
toward the form of royal statues which was made 
traditional by the two sculptors who carved the 


statues of Chephren and Mycerinus and founded 
the schools of sculpture of Dynasties V and VI. 
We are uncertain of the passage of time, but there 
were probably only one or two generations between 
the sculptor of the Zoser statue and the two great 
men of Giza. 

The strongest impression is made by the beautiful 
masonry. The blocks are of fine white limestone 
from Turah across the river. Those in the pyramid 
casing are small compared to the blocks used during 
Dynasty IV, and those in the walls of the chapels, 
still smaller. All have been “floated” on plaster of 
Paris and have the joints so straight and true that 
the fingers rubbed over the surface cannot detect 
the edges. The smooth outer surface is visually but 
not mathematically flat. The small-stone masonry 
appears to have been derived from the earlier brick- 
work, and the accessories, the jambs, the lintels, 
the roofs of the chambers, and the columns, are all 
those of crude brick architecture copied here in 
stone. The feature which roused the astonishment 
of archeologists and architects is provided by the 
columns — fluted or channeled columns, papyrus 


_ columns with triangular stem, and columns of the 


type based on the Nymphea caerulea (not the true 
lotus). These are all engaged columns, except in 
one chapel where the fluted columns stand free, 
and all are built of masonry (not monolithic). 
They represent copies in masonry of the wooden 





Alabaster statue of Mycerinus, showing the form invented by the 
sculptors of Dynasty IV and copied by the schools of Dynasty. V 


and VI, becoming the traditional form of the seated king used by 


all later sculptors 
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columns of the older crude brick 
architecture, which consisted each 
of a single log. In Dynasties IV 
and V, monolithic pillars and 
columns had come into use in 
stone architecture. The roofs 
supported by the Zoser columns 
were of stone cut to imitate 
wooden beams covered with logs. 
The origin of the fluted columns, 
like the plant columns, probably 
lies in the crude brick architec- 
ture of the previous age, but is 
still obscure. The column has a 
band near the base and another 
near the capital and is certainly 
conceived as a bundle of stems. 
The capital is a swelling of the 
stem like the sheath at the joint 
of a reed, but inverted. In any 
case, there they stand in the 
earliest known stone building 
preserved to us—a thousand years before the 
fluted columns of Beni Hasan and twenty-three 
centuries older than the earliest known examples of 
Greek fluted columns. 

This building is an amazing revelation of the 
genius of the Egyptians and of the rapidity with 
which their culture developed in Dynasties III and 
IV. Perhaps there is buried in the sands of Egypt 
some temple still older than that of Zoser, but the 
remains of the pyramids at Zawiat-el-Aryan of 
about the same period seem to indicate that no 
earlier funerary temple can be expected. As for the 
temples of the gods in the cultivated land, they were 
all rebuilt in later times, and nothing of the older 





Papyrus column with triangular stem, 
which stood in front of the east chapel 
in the court shown below 


Second court seen from the Step Pyramid, showing the fluted columns, resembling a Greek temple, 
which roused the astonishment of archeologists and architects 


buildings would remain. We are, 
therefore, justified in regarding 
the Zoser Temple as the first 
really great building constructed 
of stone in Egypt, and Manetho, 
the Egyptian priest who wrote 
a history of Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy II, states explicitly that 
Imhotep was the first to con- 
struct buildings of dressed stone. 
The Zoser Temple marks the 
transition from crude brick and 
wood to limestone masonry, while 


Dynasty IV at Giza present the 
transition from limestone to gran- 
ite and basalt. But aside from 
the use of more massive blocks 
of stone and the employment of 
monolithic pillars and columns, 
the later limestone buildings 
hardly exceeded that of the 
architect of Zoser in the permanence and the beauty 
of its masonry. 

The next point of interest to archeologists and 
travelers would be the discovery of the actual tomb 
of Imhotep. According to a Greek papyrus found 
at Saqqarah, this tomb was located near the Step 
Pyramid, and therefore probably lies within the 
enclosing wall. We may hope that Mr. Firth in the 
course of his work will uncover the actual offering 
chapel of this great man, so that those of us who 
hereafter make the pilgrimage to the “beautiful 
Temple of Zoser” may see with our own eyes the 
burial place of the first great builder in dressed 
and enduring stone. 
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“Only in America” 
By Alice Rohe 


the praiseworthy project of prominent artists 

and patrons to erect a memorial to Eleonora 
Duse. There, too, was the news of the Italian- 
Americans founding a scholarship in her name. 
Then in a corner of my Corriere d’ America 
I chanced to read that the only film ever made 
by Duse was being shown at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, now taken over by Italians. What a 
rare coincidence, what a marvelous opportunity. 
Only in New York could this happen! Duse, greatest 
actress of modern times, living again upon the 
screen, revivified while the heart. of art-loving 
America was still sorrowful at her loss. Duse re- 
visualized, while all the great ones in their smart 
uptown hotels were opening headquarters for the 
establishing of a memorial fund! 

And so, wondering what this film of “Madre” 
might be, I hurried out into a stormy: afternoon 
eager to arrive before the crowds of Duse admirers 
had filled the theatre. Knowledge of those long 
cues of waiting movie fans at Broadway picture 
houses warned me to arrive early. 

A little group of seven stood shivering at the 
red velvet ropes before the closed doors. There was 
no one before me at the ticket window. Where were 
the crowds? Then at two o’clock we went in — the 
number now increased to fourteen. A reverent four- 
teen straggling into a cold and empty theatre. We 
sat there patiently waiting. There were three 
women, a few young men —I counted them. By 
the time the patient piano player had begun his 
relentless accompaniment to a. trashy popular 
film, thirty-eight people had assembled to gaze 
upon the art that was Duse’s. 


L' was gratifying to read in the papers of 


IRST there came an announcement telling of 

Duse’s reluctance to make this film, her fear of 

age, her refusal to use make-up, her concealing her 

face behind a kerchief in the first half of the story 

when she portrayed a young woman. And then upon 

the stage of New York’s Fourteenth Street Theatre 
was visualized — Duse. 

The story. of “Madre” is that of a Sardinian 
girl who has been betrayed and deserted. Unwilling 
that her little son should share her cruel persecution, 
she takes him to his father in another village. Fifteen 
years later the son, after his graduation from the 
university, yields to his fiancée’s insistence that he 
clear up certain rumors about his mother. He learns 
the truth. Overcome with humiliation and grief 
at his fiancée’s rejection of his love, the son sends 


to the outcast mother the only thing she has ever - 


given him — a faded rose, memory of her fleeting 
hour of love. With this flower turned to dust, the 
mother dies of a broken heart. 

Less than a year ago, before death rang down the 
final curtain upon the life tragedy of Eleonora Duse, 
the world went mad in its arty enthusiasms, its 
extravagant efforts to see the divine artist whom it 
could not understand. And the tragedy of Duse is 
linked irrevocably with this film. You sense it, not 
only in the clever avoidance of facing the camera, 
but in the rare beauty, overpowering in its pathos. 


HERE are touches of inspiration in direction — 
the shadow of the mother’s raised arms, the 
eloquent hands, stretched toward the lonely little 
child calling “Mama” into the engulfing moonlight. 
The exquisite beauty of one pose alone stands out 
like a masterpiece. It is the mother, black draped, 
against the arched portico of a roughhewn house, 
her reaper’s sickle at her side, awaiting news of her 
son. Although Duse hides her features in the first 
part of this film, there are still glimpses of the ex- 
pressive face turned toward her child. There is an 
energy and youthfulness in movement, incredible 
to those who saw the great artist in her last stage 
appearances. And always there are the hands — 
the most eloquently beautiful hands the stage has 
ever known. Here is all that inspired simplicity 
which differentiated Eleonora Duse from all other 
actresses — the plastic poetry, the intensive mean- 
ing of a gesture, the message of a fleeting glance. 
The tragedy involved in the making of this picture 
is a “story” in itself. It is a tragedy which thrilled 
those who paid exorbitant prices to sit in a huge 
theatre, in seats so far away they could not have 
heard even if they could have understood the foreign 
words spoken by a broken and aged woman — fan- 
ning the flame of her divine art for the last time. 
Only a few brave spirits dared raise their voices 
above the pzeons of zsthetes and rhapsodists, fearful 
of appearing gauche in not raving over an elderly 
woman simulating youth without aid or artifice of 
make-up, and say that Duse was not entirely 
satisfying. The Duse craze was, of course, superla- 
tively characteristic of America. Then the unutter- 
able pathos of the death, in Pittsburgh, of this weary 
woman, far from her beloved Italy — the tragedy 
of her whole existence — the ashes of her life were 
revealed and wept over. Yet here in the old Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, with its memories of the past, 
living memories of a great and lamented actress 
were revived —and only a handful of reverent 
Italians were there to see. 
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What Is Crime Todayr 


Inventing Crime by Statute 
By Prof. Fred E. Haynes 


penalized by law. In earlier periods, statute 

law played a much smaller part in defining 
antisocial practices. Customs gradually developed 
into the common law. People were born, educated, 
and lived under relatively unchanging or slowly 
changing social conditions. Crimes were few in num- 
ber and were clearly defined. Today, any session of 
our State Legislatures may add new crimes to the 
list of forbidden acts. A majority only is required 
to constitute an act a crime, even though a con- 
siderable minority is opposed to such a designation. 
Enforcement of statutory law is, 


Or at present is created by law and is 


forty-eight and add Federal legislation and munici- 
pal ordinances, and we have a rough estimate of the 
total accretions within a limited period. 

The outstanding example of ordering and forbid- 
ding is the Prohibition Amendment and the so-called 
Volstead Act. There is abundant evidence that when 
prohibition first went into effect and was strictly 
enforced, arrests for drunkenness decreased greatly 
and arrests for other offenses decreased to some 
extent. The number of arrests for drunkenness in 
Massachusetts declined from 129,455 in 1917 to 
37,160 in 1920, but had risen to 75,655 in 1922. 

For other offenses the figures 





consequently, a very different 
undertaking from that of the 


were 79,661 in 1917, 78,466 in 
1920 and ‘91,934 in 1922. In gen- 


t 


common, or customary, law. 
Older forms of control were 
based upon the assumption of the 
stability of the whole social or- 
ganization. In such a situation, 
there was time to develop by 
trial and error fairly sufficient 
means of control of the ordinary 
and frequent social phenomena. 
When social evolution became 
more rapid and its crises more 
frequent and varied, new meth- 
ods of control had to be worked 
out. The substitution of a con- 
scious technique for a_half- 
conscious routine was a social 


“Inventing” crime has_ be- 
come one of the great sports of 
our State Legislatures. At every 
session hundreds of new bills 
are introduced which would 
write verboten across the face of 
some hitherto innocent act. Oc- 
casionally, the efforts of legis- 
lators bear the cast of absurdity 
as did those of the sturdy citi- 
zens of New Hampshire who 
attempted, in the past session, 
to make a crime out of bringing 
cosmetics into the State. Profes- 
sor Haynes has some interesting 
remarks to make on this pecu- 

liarly American virus. 


eral, almost every city and town 
for which statistics are available 
show a decrease in arrests for 
drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct after prohibition, with a 
distinct tendency since 1920 in 
some places to return to prepro- 
hibition averages. 

There seems to be no doubt 
that complete enforcement of 
the prohibition law would greatly 
reduce crime, provided that noth- 
ing else was substituted. Esti- 
mates of a reduction in crime by 
as much as one fifth have been 
made if alcohol could be entirely 
eliminated. But there is little 


necessity. 


The “ordering-and-forbidding” 





evidence that the more serious 








form of social control is the oldest 

and most persistent method of meeting the crises 
which arise in the course of social evolution. The 
crisis is met by an arbitrary act of will decreeing the 
disappearance of the undesirable or the appearance 
of the desirable phenomenon, and using arbitrary, 
physical action to enforce the order. Investigation 
and search for causes are ignored. Repeated acts of 
will are tried until some result is reached. This 
method is well illustrated by the typical legislative 
procedure of the present day. 

In 1923, there were 1,082 measures introduced in 
the General Assembly of Iowa, and 388 were passed 
and signed by the Governor. For the two preceding 
legislative sessions, approximately the same number 
were introduced and became laws. Thus, in three 
meetings of the assembly, more than one thousand 
new laws were enacted. Multiply that number by 


crimes have been reduced by the 
adoption of prohibition. 

Moreover, there is a distinct relation between al- 
cohol and respect for law. Before prohibition, the 
saloons openly violated the law and corrupted Legis- 
latures, the police, and courts. Since prohibition, 
some of the most respected members of society and 
some important newspapers are violating and con- 
demning the law, and bootleggers are using corrup- 
tion as did the saloon interests in earlier years. 

Last November thousands attended the funeral 
of a notorious Chicago crook and bootlegger. The 
Chicago chief of police declared that he was certain 
that O’Bannion was responsible for twenty-two 
murders, directly or indirectly. When this gangster 
king was killed, he left a fortune of about a million 
dollars. The money was the result of shooting him- 
self into possession of loads of liquor. 
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Naturally, crime flourishes where thugs and gang 
leaders are heroes. Such an incident is deserving of 
the serious consideration of those who would under- 
stand what powerful forces have been released by 
the establishment of prohibition and its manner of 
enforcement under the Volstead Act. 


E have an increasing body of new legislation, 

much of it hasty and ill-advised. We order and 
forbid actions which are disapproved by influential 
groups. The result is a great amount of govern- 
mental regulation prescribed by law, but great weak- 
ness and inefficiency on the part of the Government 
in its enforcement. We are constantly creating new 
crimes by law, while we are neglecting effective 
administration of existing enactments. Our code of 
morality has adopted established standards in regard 
to antisocial acts, though “new sins” are accepted 


‘but slowly. We need a code for impersonal relations 


such as we have for personal, face-to-face contacts. 
In the absence of such a code we have increasing 
disrespect for law which seems to mean increase of 
criminality. 

Diversity of opinions, standards, and codes in our 
complex modern society leads to conflict and vio- 
lence. Failure to enforce specific legislation, enacted 
to deal with evils condemned by powerful groups, 
results in illegal attempts to compel obedience by 
those who regard the enforcement as of the utmost 
importance. A part of organized society undertakes 
to define values and to realize them by methods that 
seem necessary and desirable. They “take law into 
their own hands” and we have what is described as 
“popular justice.” Radicals and conservatives both 
use these methods, illustrated by lynchings, Ku- 
Klux Klan activities, raids, and deportations. These 
developments of “popular justice” are of interest 
because they are in themselves legally crimes, and 
also because they represent a manner of dealing with 
behavior that is considered criminal. 

Legal court methods are dispensed with and “jus- 
tice” is speeded up. Vengeance and a crude kind of 
blood lust dominate. Such proceedings are evidence 
of distrust of law and government. Here is another 
indication of the consequences of the great volume 
of new legislation and of the practice of ordering 
and forbidding by majority vote. 

Majority opinion is really more arbitrary than the 
decree of any monarch because no ruler, however 
autocratic, could afford to ignore existing customs so 
completely as do sometimes our Legislatures and 
courts. The frequency of crime in the United States, 
as compared with Canada or England, may be due 
quite largely to changing standards not based on 
rational principles or methods. 

Another feature of the contemporary condition of 
crime is general police inefficiency. Fosdick, who has 
made extensive studies of police systems in Europe 


and the United States, declares: ““To an American © 


who has intimately studied the operation of Eu- 
ropean police systems, nothing can be more dis- 
couraging than a similar survey of the police of the 
United States. . . . We have little to be proud of. 
It cannot be denied that our achievement in respect 
to policing is sordid and unworthy. With all allow- 
ance for the peculiar conditions which make our 
task so difficult, we have made a poor job of it.” 

One reason for police inefficiency is that the police 
are expected to enforce all laws. But some laws are 
unenforceable. A few years ago the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in Iowa undertook to enforce certain obsolete 
laws in regard to Sunday amusements and business 
with a view to their repeal by the next General 
Assembly. He failed in his efforts at temporary en- 
forcement and the Legislature refused to repeal the 
acts. The police are not consulted when laws are 
passed and, consequently, many sumptuary and 
regulative laws are enacted without consideration of 
the possibility of enforcement. The task is made 
more difficult by divisions of opinion regarding many 
of the laws. The police are blamed both if they do 
not enforce them and if they do. 

The huge size of the country, the racial and na- 
tional composition of the population, and the influ- 
ence of politics add to the difficulties arising from 
the great mass of legislation. Fosdick believes that 
the much admired London police would be inca- 
pable of handling the police problems of America. 

Less legislation will be necessary if the police serv- 
ice is developed along lines of social welfare. Most 
people think of the police as occupied in detecting 
criminals and arresting them. They hardly conceive 
of it as a useful profession contributing to social 
welfare. The work of Arthur Woods, the most effi- 
cient police commissioner New York City ever had, 
has shown the possibilities of the police in preventive 
work. He believes that “the preventive policeman is 
the policeman of the future. However faithfully he 
does it, he can no longer fully justify himself by 
simply ‘pounding the beat.’ Police forces must try 
to keep crime from claiming its victims as boards of 
health try to keep plague and pestilence away.” - - 


URING Wood’s service attacks were made on 
the breeding places of crime. In addition, an 
officer was appointed for each residence district to 
look up boys who seemed to be going wrong. Re- 
leased convicts were assisted in securing work as one 
of the best ways of preventing crime. A junior police 
force was organized composed of boys who worked 
under the general direction of the police department. 
The police also acted as a relief agency for needy 
families, not for the purpose of duplicating the work 
of social-service agencies, but to provide immediate 
assistance in emergencies before the social-service 
organization could do its work. 
As a part of a program of prevention, there should 
be women on the police force. Certain duties relating 
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to women and children can be performed more 
effectively by women than by men. Before 1914, 
more than forty cities had women police officers. 
Fewer laws, especially of the ordering-and-forbid- 
ding sort, the development of a preventive police 
program, and the elimination of politics from its 
control, would reduce the amount of crime which 
arises chiefly because of the failure to understand 
these sources of trouble. How large a proportion of 


crimes would be prevented if legislation and police 
administration were more intelligently handled can- 
not be even roughly estimated. 

Prevention rather than prohibition is the key to 
the most hopeful methods of dealing with crime. 
Prevention will make unnecessary so much new crim- 
inal legislation and will reduce the use of the order- 
ing-and-forbidding form of social control. Crime and 
legislation will be less closely associated. 


The Sophisticates 


By D. R. 


HE four or five so- 
phisticated authors 
whose works are 


| widely read by the American 
intelligentsia are not, per- 
| haps, the most profoundly 
sophisticated men of letters 
now at large. Those modern 
critics who contribute to the 





ried sophistication to such a 
point as to be unintelligible 
except possibly to one another. These it would be 
unprofitable for me to discuss; for them, a tribute 
of silence is the meed I bring. But such writers as 
Ronald Firbank, Michael Arlen, Aldous Huxley, 
our own James B. Cabell, and Carl Van Vechten 
I can understand, at times all too well. In their 
points of similarity, they constitute a group which 
one might qualify — if one felt the desire to do so — 
as the Popular Sophisticates. 

It would be an idle pedantry to trace at length 
their spiritual genealogy. All sorts of echoes, some 
loud, some faint, some slightly mildewed, are 
found in their works. Mr. Osbert Sitwell can inter- 
ject exclamatory cries quite as apropos as M. Jules 
Laforgue’s — “‘O gloves eternally rejuvenated by 
benzine! O melancholy coming and going of these 
existences!” There are bits of Max Beerbohm, a 
dash of Baudelaire, a touch of Henry James, of 
Anatole France or Henri de Regnier — echoes even 
of that tired fringe of the pre-Raphaelite circle, of 
those incredible sweet sins of the unbelievable 
*nineties. But these small borrowings are merely 
the tribute which one bright young man pays to a 
predecessor bright young man. All of us have 
models for our manners. These imitations are not 
vital in the life work of a Sophisticate. The one 
essential which must qualify an applicant for 
admission to their ranks is his rightful ownership of 
the Point of View. 

First, it implies a certain remoteness. The young 








| Dial, for example, have car- 


person who puts on the mantle of the Sophisticate 
has elected to stand on the side lines of life. He 
does not fall in love, but he comments delicately on 
love’s manifestations in others. He observes it, 
studies it, tastes it, rolls it over on his tongue. 
He has no religious belief, certainly no passionate 
belief, although he may, like one of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s characters, go regularly to church in order 
to collect specimens of the more exquisite imbecili- 
ties of preachers. As a rule, genuine Sophisticates 
lack the energy of the creative artist. Having noted 
that their labor — like the labor of other men — 
would be in vain, they reserve their vital forces for 
the less exhausting arts of conversation, or collect- 
ing china. When a young man lives laborious days 
and nights to write a sophisticated book, one is led 
to feel that his armor of sophistication is incom- 
plete; his tired but searching vision has one blind 
spot. He may take all the rest of the world with so- 
phisticated lightness, but himself he takes seriously. 


ECONDLY, he must be inspired with a sense of 
his superiority. One can only look down on life 
by being above it. He must know men and things 
intimately, but rest secure at the same time in his 
Olympian detachment. As the man of science 
delights to recognize beneath his microscope the 
well-known wigglings of a particularly droll bacillus 
and yet never for a moment thinks of himself as 
one of the larger bacilli — that way madness lies — 
so the Sophisticate observes men and women. 
Naturally, to make the superior position con- 
vincing, a sufficient breadth of culture, an adequate 
understanding of values, are indicated. Given these 
qualities and a pleasing technique, much may be 
accomplished if one’s wit and observation be 
liberally salted with boldness. For the chiefest 
superiority of the Sophisticate is his superiority 
to the ancient proprieties, the inhibited reticences 


of the ourgeois mind. This boldness — a kind of sly | 


boldness — is particularly noteworthy in the prose 
of Mr. Ronald Firbank, a young man singularly 
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rich in his special knowledge~ concerning the 
nicer refinements of what one might term the haute 
cochonnerie. It amuses him to disclose this fund of 
learning in allusions which are intelligible only to 
the wicked — a method employed with mediocre 
success by Mr. Cabell in “Jurgen.” As Mr. Sumner 
and his subordinates are good, 
pure men, they fail to grasp 
the arcane significance of his 
sentences and his book circu- 
lates in all freedom. Mr. Fir- 
bank is sometimes funny, but 
it is a rather simian humor. 
The monkey who climbs a 
pole and grimaces at the au- 
dience would, if he were fully 
conscious that the exposure 
of his immodesty is in direct 
ratio to his distance from the ground, represent the 
literary ascent of Mr. Firbank. He is the least con- 
siderable of the Sophisticates. 
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né Dikran Kuyunjian, whose ‘“‘ These Charm- 

ing People” and “The Green Hat” fluttered the 
dovecotes of our intelligentsia of late. Mr. Arlen hasa 
real skill as a story-teller, although his stories are not 
infrequently absurd. His plots are unreal, his situa- 
tions are unconvincing, his characters as artificial as 
a mask in one of Verlaine’s “Fétes Galantes.” But 
he does it so well! Why, one asks in vain, should he 
further obfuscate his talent with an unreal sophis- 
tication? For his sophistication is as shallow as his 
horrid habit of aristocratic dramatis persone in his 
small, delicate dramas. George Tarlyon and Mrs. 
Avalon and the Cavalier of the Streets are not even a 
bad joke, not even a dig at the comedy of manners. 
They indicate a Freudian escape from the Armenian 
obsession. 

One feels that really, at the bottom of his soul, 
Arlen loves to write about noble lords. The Oriental 
elaboration, the deliberate un-Englishness of his 
style is more easily explained. It is a sensuous play- 
ing with designs and colors, as his ancestors, perhaps, 
played with the carpets they made — and sold. In 
spite of all his crimes against good taste, in spite of 
his incurable rococo tendency, I like him. He puts 
icing on gingerbread as well as anyone I know. 


Qrp different is the case of Mr. Michael Arlen, 


RoR Mr. Aldous Huxley I havea profound respect 
and a kind of wistful hope. His sophistication 
and his culture I recognize as genuine. I like inordi- 
nately, too, the sensitiveness of his perceptions, his 
fine reactions to the world of ideas, of general con- 


-cepts, and of people. And I like particularly the wit 


of his expression. In such essays as are in the volume 
“On the Margin,” he demonstrates to my satis- 
faction, at least, an original, interpretative quality as 


rare as it is delightful. His short stories —as in - 


“These Tangled Coils” — meet all the requirements 
of the Sophisticate, plus a saving sense of the essen- 
tial quality of the short story which is that it be 
short. They do not give me the effect of being jeux 
d’esprit, but of careful workmanship and a true sense 
of proportion and emphasis. But the long stories 
which I like best of all — “Chrome Yellow” and 
“Those Barren Leaves” — somehow discourage 
me and give me pause. His other long story, “Antic 
Hay” was frankly bad — in spite of one or two pas- 
sages of almost classic rightness like the one on jazz. 
But the other two — for all their brilliance, for all 
their phosphorescent, luminous, and all too evanes- 
cent charm — leave me with a sense of dust and 
ashes in the mouth. They seem too genuine a cry, too 
real an expression of the sophisticated man. What is 
the use? What is the use? is the answer they make to 
the creative instinct. 

Mr. Huxley may die young; he may divert his 
talent into collecting porcelain or solving cross-word 
puzzles. It all depends on the conflict between his 
expressed philosophy and his procreative force. I, 
for one, hope most earnestly that this completely 
armed knight-errant of letters will live long and 
subdue the depressions of a too-old civilization. The 
temptations to stop are tremendous. One must have 
faith in something — or indignation, or revolt. 
Anatole France combined sophistication with an 
amazing, boyish faith in a new day. Only so can 
the artist contrive to conquer the insidious devil 
that keeps him from creative effort. 

In America, we have only two eminent — and 
they are incomplete — Sophisticates. Our young and 
, ardent land spawns, go-get- 
ters, Knights of Pythias, bond 
salesmen — optimists all — 
rather than aloof and cultured 
observers. Mr. Cabell is 
blessed with an enthusiastic 
audience, proselytes all for the 
Cabell cult. A distinguished 
writer, an artist in every 
sense, he strikes me as an au- 
thor who has never quite 
found his medium. Certainly, as a Sophisticate he is 
sadly deficient. He gives the impression of sitting a 
little loose in his spiritual saddle: there is a sense of 
insecurity in his poise. He flares out in bitter resent- 
ment at his critics. When his manners are mentioned, 
he assures the world that he is a noble Virginian — a 
being who may not be called in question by any 
“surly Yankee cad,” as his friend Mr. Mencken 
calls us. He shocked not only Mr. Sumner, but the 
public in general with “Jurgen,” a book which 
lugged in a good deal of recondite lewdness by the 
ears. He asked for a slap and he got it, but he has 
never been able to forget or keep quiet about it. He 
wastes in petulance the force which might make his 
work solid and secure. 
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MAN of parts and culture is Mr. Van Vechten. 
A brilliant music critic, a skillful and effective 
technician, he has produced two books in the so- 
phisticate manner, “The Blind Bow Boy” and “The 
— Tattooed Countess,” works 
which hang perilously on the 
edge of burlesque. On the edge 
of censorship, too, although 
Mr. Sumner is evidently un- 
acquainted with the double 
meanings of the French lan- 
guage. One feels that Mr. Van 
Vechten will have to take his 
new form of expression a little 
more seriously if he is going 
to produce anything more 
important than a mere jeu d’esprit. 
Taking them by and large, the modern popular 






VAN VoecunH T EN 


Sophisticates are-alike in their attack on the estab- 
lished moralities. They are superior to them and 
scornful of them. Their attack seems formidable, for 
ridicule is always formidable, and the darts and ar- 
rows of the Sophisticates are bright and gleaming. 
But there is a curse of sterility on their efforts. They 
are essentially ineffective because they are aloof. 
Balzac or Dickens could meet life at its own level. 
If they rose above the crowd it was because they 
were more vital than the crowd. They did not need 
to climb to the high places and look down on antlike, 
little people doing absurd things in a ridiculous way. 

The Sophisticates are with us today. Tomorrow 
they may be forgotten except by students of man- 
ners and customs. Mr. Huxley alone holds promise 
of something more permanent, but to make good 
that promise, he must come down still more from the 
heights of sophistication. 


Spring Books Are Here 


By Ernest Boyd 


that short stories do not sell and that the 

printed play in an unwanted luxury, for 
instance, — the term “Spring Season” is mislead- 
ing. If you examine that ever-fascinating periodical, 
the Pudblisher’s Weekly, about the months of March 
and September, you will find each season a partic- 
ularly plump number, calling itself “Spring An- 
nouncements” or “Fall Announcements,” as the 
case may be. Theoretically, this is supposed to cover 
books published between January and June, and 
between July and December. But the “Spring An- 
nouncements, 1925” contains many works which we 
all read, or at least discussed, prior to Christmas, 
1924, and works which are listed there for publica- 
tion this “spring” will duly appear in the “Fall 
Announcement” number next September, and not 
necessarily because they have been delayed. The 
publishing season, in other words, is elastic. For the 
purposes of these notes, it will include books actually 
published since January and those announced for 
publication before June of which I happen to have 
any knowledge. Omissions must be credited to this 
limitation, plus human idiosyncrasy, rather than to 
any malign purpose on my part. 

During the first three months of this year the only 
interesting American novels which,I have seen were 
“Gold by Gold” (Liveright), by Herbert Gorman, 
who has adapted, to some extent, the technique of 
James Joyce in “Ulysses” to a study of a young 
writer in the literary slums of New York, and Rob- 
ert Nathan’s “Jonah” (McBride), a charming, 


IKE most other publishing fictions, — the belief 


ironical narrative expanded from the brief story in 
the Book of the Prophet, and invested with all the 
delicate art to which Mr. Nathan has accustomed 
us. There have been, of course, many other American 
novels of which enthusiastic things have been said: 
“The Grand Inquisitor” (Liveright), by Donald 
Douglas; “God’s Stepchildren” (Liveright), by 
Sarah G. Millin; “Arrowsmith” (Harcourt), by 
Sinclair Lewis; “God of Might” (Minton), by Elias 
Tobenkin. Having failed to get through these vol- 
umes, I pass on hopefully to the American fiction 
that is still to come. 


ie the prospects look brighter, for there is 
Theodore Dreiser’s long-awaited novel, “An 
American Tragedy” (Liveright), a book which has 
occupied the author’s best energies over a period long 
enough for lesser writers to be born in a burst of 
glory and die. There is also a new novel by Scott 
Fitzgerald, ““The Great Gatsby” (Scribner), which 
is to take us back to the mood of “This Side of 
Paradise.”” Appleton offers “The Mother’s Recom- 
pense,” by Edith Wharton, who follows up her pic- 
ture of old New York with one of the city of today. 
Cyril Hume, whose “Wife of the Centaur” estab- 
lished his name at once, is represented by “Cruel 
Fellowship” (Doran), a startling work, if rumor does 
not lie. ““The Spring Flight” (Knopf), by a new 
writer, Lee J. Smits, is promised with flattering 
enthusiasm on the part of the publisher. 

The harvest of English novels is unusually good. 
Margaret Kennedy’s book, “Constant Nymph” 
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(Doubleday), has shocked a few, but delighted more, 
and has surprised everybody by its vivid portraiture 
of unconventional people in a very human tragedy. 
Aldous Huxley in “Those Barren Leaves” (Doran) 
has surpassed “Chrome Yellow,” and the same pub- 
lisher has wisely acquired a diverting and wicked 
tale entitled “Serena Blandish: or the Difficulty of 
Getting Married,” by A Lady of Quality, whose 
identity has not yet been revealed. Rose Macaulay’s 
“Orphan Island” (Liveright) is a successful return 
to the vein of social satire at which she excels. 
Michael Arlen signals his presence in these States by 
“May Fair” (Doran), wherein “Those Charming 
People” are as charming as ever. “Mrs. Dalloway” 
(Harcourt) is Virginia Woolf’s ‘attempt to emulate 
“Ulysses.” In “Trimblerigg” (Boni), Laurence 
Housman pays tribute to Mr. Lloyd George in a 
savage satire which will please according to the 
color of one’s politics. Liam O’Flaherty’s “The 
Black Soul” (Liveright) is the second novel by a new 
Irish writer who has not had here the recognition 
which he enjoys on the other side of the Atlantic. 


HE translations are numerous and some are in- 

teresting. From Alfred Knopf come Stendhal’s 
autobiography; “The Life of Henri Brulard’’; “The 
Diaboliques,” by Barbey d’Aurevilly; Knut Ham- 
sun’s sequel to “Children of the Age,” entitled 
“Segelfoss Town”’; “The Mistress of Husaby,” by 
Sigrid Undset, which carries on the story of Kristin 
Lavransdatter from ‘‘The Bridal Wreath”; “ Death 
in Venice,” by Thomas Mann; and two volumes of 
ultramodern Russian fiction, “The Clock,” by Alek- 
sei Remizov, and “Tales of the Wilderness,” by 
Boris Pilniak. A second attempt to acclimatize 
Unamuno is made in “Essays and Soliloquies” 
(Knopf), and to familiarize us with the work of the 
Swedish Nobel prize winner, Verner von Heidenstam 
in “The Tree of the Folkungs.” A new Spanish 
writer, Gabriel Miré, is introduced in “Figures of 
the Passion of Our Lord” (Knopf), and the veteran 
novelist, Armando Palacio Valdes, is resuscitated in 
“Tristan” (Four Seas). “Lucienne” (Liveright), by 
Jules Romains; “Next Year in Jerusalem” (Same), 
by Jean and Jéréme Tharaud; “Annette and Sylvie” 


(Holt), by Romain Rolland; “Blind Man’s Buff” 
(Macmillan), by Louis Hémon, author of “Maria 
Chapdelaine”; “Lazarus,” by Henri Béraud; and 
“The Guermantes Way” (Seltzer), by Marcel 
Proust, are the outstanding contributions from 
France. From Italy come “Little Novels of Sicily” 
(Seltzer), translated from Verga by D. H. Lawrence, 
and ‘“‘The Outcast” (Dutton), by Luigi Pirandello. 


N biography and criticism many valuable works 
are promised, notably “The Pilgrimage of Henry 
James” (Dutton), by Van Wyck Brooks, who ap- 
plies to that distinguished expatriate the method of 
“The Ordeal of Mark Twain,” and Thomas Beer’s 
“The Mauve Decade” (Knopf), a superb picture of 
the age of literary innocence in America, with all the 
savor of the author’s “Stephen Crane.” “Anatole 
France At Home” (Lippincott) is a bowdlerized 
version of the amusing book by France’s secretary, 
J. J. Brousson. “Men Seen” (Dial Press), by Paul 
Rosenfeld, are literary essays in that critic’s well- 
known, rather overwrought manner. Ernest Bren- 
necke, "Ir., who has written a book on “‘Thomas 
Hardy’s Universe,” announces a “Life of Thomas 
Hardy” (Greenberg). “James Branch Cabell,” by 
Carl Van Doren, inaugurates a series of “Modern 
American Writers” (McBride), in which “Edith 
Wharton,” by Robert Morss Lovett, is the second 
volume. “The Story of the World’s Literature” 
(Liveright), by John Macy, is an American critic’s 
“Outline of Literature.” ‘Sainte Beuve” (Apple- 
ton), by Lewis Freeman Mott, is a first-rate piece of 
scholarship and literary biography. 

In the field of poetry and drama the most impor- 
tant works are both Irish, “Collected Poems” (Mac- 
millan), by James Stephens, and “Two Plays” 
(Same), by Sean O’Casey, containing “Juno and the 
Paycock,” a play which is the most remarkable con- 
tribution to the Irish theatre since the death of 
Synge. “John Keats” (Houghton), by Amy Lowell, 
contains hitherto unpublished material by the poet. 
“Playwrights of the New American Theatre” (Mac- 
millan), by Thomas H. Dickinson, surveys the Amer- 
ican stage in the light of the pioneering work of 
Eugene O’Neill and Percy Mackaye. 





Epitaph For a Sea Grave 
By Archibald MacLeish 


You, too, will drown tomorrow on these sands: 
And why, then, do you tack in the wind’s teeth 
Holding the helm up with your broken hands? 
You will not feel the wind here underneath 
And the seas break softly on these sunken lands. 
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Painting the Spirit 
The Art of Frederick E. Venn 
By Frederick E. Venn 





1. His favorite actress is Peggy Hopkins Joyce. 





HAT deep thinker on many subjects, Mr. Frederick E. Venn, is well known to readers of THE 

INDEPENDENT. He is an eminent authority on Murder, Demagogues, and Poetry Suitable for 
Funerals and Other Quasi-Religious Occasions. In the present instance he discusses his own artistic 
expression, Circlism, the latest and the greatest revolution among the many late and great revolutions 
in the world of Art. The illustrations by Mr. Gluyas Williams are made from life, and are the result 
of long examination of Mr. Venn through a powerful telescope. Mr. Venn is a modest man, as 
this article shows, and hates to talk about himself, but he has admitted to our inquiring reporter that 


2. His favorite song — ‘“‘ Justa Baby’s Prayer at Twilight.” 


. 3. His favorite flower — the Orange Blossom. 
4. His favorite recreation — Reverie. 








ENN has said many times, and still says, 
\ daily, in telling of the true method of 
painting: “One must start from nothing 
toward something, instead of from the manifold 
toward the nought.” Venn says: “The great mistake 
of the past, of the sincere but misguided schools of 
the past — Cubists, Futurists, Vorticists, Synchro- 
nists, Expressionists, Dadaists, Anserinists — is 
that their whole process was one of elimination. 
They expunged and selected, metamorphosed and 
regurgitated, but they always started from the base 
of the old something. Though they did not realize it, 
their work was destruction.” Venn’s work is crea- 
tion: from the nothing, something; instead of from 
many things an insignificant residue. Venn’s work 
is deduction — the flowering of pure mind! — the 
delineation of the spirit! 
Out of pure reason one concludes that the sphere 
is the perfect form of three-dimensional space. 
Possibly, a spherically expanding or spherically 





The birth of a masterpiece: Mr. Venn achieves a state of 
absolute vacuity 


contracting sphere would be the perfect form of 
the four-dimensional space-time continuum. But 
painting is an art of only two dimensions. The worst 
blunder of the Cubists was to try to make painting 
a four-dimensional art. They thought they could 
depict the four dimensions of an object, including 
the time element, in a medium of two dimensions. 

The perfect form in pictorial art is, clearly, the 
circle. It follows that all foreshortening, all per- 
spective and similar tricks, are out of place in the 
true painting because they are fraudulent imita- 
tions of three-dimensional art — of sculpture, of 
architecture. Starting from nothing but pure reason, 
Venn arrives at the conclusion that the highest and 
truest sort of painting is what he is pleased to call 
Circlism, that is, the use of circles and parts of cir- 
cles in depicting — or suggesting — or messaging — 
the artist’s concepts or ideas. Venn is the founder 
and leader of the Circlists, whose painting is the 
only painting that stands the test of reason. 


T is a tragedy that great men like Braque, 
Duchamp-Villon, Brancusi, Picasso, Gleizes — 


‘who caught a faint, refracted ray of the light of 


truth — should be condemned to oblivion as mere 
transitional artists. They were sincere gropers, but 
they never reached a goal of any value. Their work 
was not wasted because their futile gropings aided 
Venn in his triumphant achievement. They showed 
Venn plainly what not to do, where not to go. But 
the work that they did is, of course, valueless in 
itself and interesting only as steps on the way to 
perfection. Venn is convinced that their great 
defect was that they were never able to break the 
chain which bound them to the past. They kept the 
continuity, and that was fatal. In Circlism, Venn 
starts anew, from the only logical point. He starts 
with nothing of nature, from pure mind. 

Naturally, Venn is best equipped of all artists to 
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paint perfectly, having never had his genius muti- 
lated by instruction in painting or in any other art. 
Venn had no prejudices, no vestiges, no appendixes, 
when he took his brush to attack a virgin canvas. 
Alone of all humans who have ever attempted the 
highest in creation, Venn had no weights of prece- 
dents, of rules, of technique. He had the ideal 
equipment of purity and vacuity. 

The Cubists, the Futurists, and others of their 
kidney, were attempting to roll the stone of Sisyphus 
when they tried to paint the invisible in terms of the 
visible. They tried to paint thought in terms of sen- 
sation — of vision — and believed the way to do it 
was by the attenuation of sensation. Of course, they 
succeeded only in pauperizing sight. But Venn, 
starting from vacuity, had no relics of the sensuous 
tagging after him. His art leapt, full-grown, from 
the mind. It needed, and had, no intermediate 
stages. There are no degrees of perfection. 


ROM the mind alone, Venn’s art was, and is, 
ideally capable of depicting the spirit. It is so 
conditioned that it can depict only the spirit 
and the attributes of the spirit, because it is built 
of spirit. Spirit can give birth only to spirit. 
Venn’s first painting — as perfect as anything 
he has done since or will do, being perfect — was 
“The Birth of a Mental Concept.” It now hangs in 
the gallery of the noted connoisseur Harada Mil- 
bank. This is the painting that took first prize in 
the Saloon in 1923, and was the sensation of the 
whole world of art. Men of wisdom immediately 


recognized the only real revolution in pictorial art 
since the time of the Cro-Magnons. Some, seeking 
to interpret this artistic miracle, have declared that 
the bottom row of five circles represents sensation, — 
the five senses, — that. the next row of three circles 
represents perception, the next row, ideation, and 
the last single circle of the pyramidal pile, concep- 
tion. But the trouble with this theory is that there 
are five layers, not four! What does the extra layer 
represent? Suspicious characters have said that 
Venn inserted that as a puzzler. Perhaps, and per- 
haps not. The only person who could settle this 
would be Venn himself. And he won’t tell. 


ENN’S second painting, now in the Von Boom- 

dorff Gallery, Berlin, was “Friendship.” The 
periphery of “Friendship” is a perfect circle. How 
charmingly symbolical! Within the circle is a grace- 
fully curved line, the two salient projections of which, 
by the skillful addition of a very few lines and dots, 
become faces — heads. The face of one is the neck 
of the other; the face of the other is the neck of the 
one. Union! Interdependence! Affinity! How sim- 
ple, and yet how final! Stark! 

Venn’s next work was the famous “Self-Portrait,” 
now in the private collection of Herzog Wrighting- 
ton. Venn is said to have received $147,000 for this 
great and difficult example of Circlism. He hated to 
part with it, as it was, in a manner, himself, but 
he was consoled by the fact that he had himself left 
— and the $147,000. The only other finished paint- 
ing by Venn in existence — his fourth —is “The 
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Ace and Jack surrounded by Clothed Nudes.” 
Venn thought that if the Cubists could produce 
Duchamp’s “The King and Queen surrounded by 
Swift Nudes,” the Circlists, or the Circlist, could 
go them one better. It may be mentioned that “The 
Ace and Jack surrounded 
by Clothed Nudes”’ has not 
yet been sold, but Venn says 
he would consider a good 
offer. 

At the present time, Venn 
is at work on a great paint- 
ing to be called “The 
Circle.” It is to be a circle, 
no more, no less. Venn says 
a circle is perfection, com- 
plete, unimprovable. It rep- 
resents all things and any- 
thing. It conveys all mes- 
sages and any message. It 
isthe spirit and the spiritual, 
the thinker and the thought, 
the doer and the done. 
Venn is somewhat disturbed 
now about the other works 
which he has created, wondering whether or not, 
after all, they were great and worthy, in view of 





Venn is somewhat disturbed now about the other works 
which be has created 


the indisputable fact that “The Circle” will be 
perfect, and it is impossible to conceive perfection 
as differing from perfection. Yet he is somewhat 
comforted by the fact that he received good pay for 
the three paintings sold, and he is saving his money. 

Venn, like other great 
souls, has his moments of 
doubt. Sometimes he thinks 
that it might possibly have 
been loftier if he had made 
himself the founder and 
leader of a school of painting 
without doing any painting 
himself. “Socrates never 
wrote a line,” he occasion- 
ally murmurs, sententiously. 
But Venn realizes, philo- 
sophically, that now, hav- 
ing painted, it is too late not 
to paint. And, again, he is 
solaced by the money that 
he received for the paintings 
sold, by the prospect of 
lassoing more cash with 
“The Circle,” and by the 
fact that he still has ““The Ace and Jack” up 
his sleeve. 





Gwyao 
WitGiand 


The Disintegration of D. H. Lawrence 


By Vance Palmer 


HEN Henry James published his notes on 
WV contemporary English novelists over ten 
years ago, he singled out four for special 
examination, Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Walpole, 
Gilbert Cannan, and D. H. Lawrence, promising 
the most brilliant future to the first. It was hardly 
a happy judgment. Henry James, in his later years, 
was too absorbed with a particular kind of material 
and a particular method of treatment to be quite 
dispassionate in his criticism. On the question of 
modern realism he had taken sides, and it was ob- 
vious that the subject matter of Compton Macken- 
zie appealed to him, while that of D. H. Lawrence 
did not. He was particularly severe on Lawrence. 
Yet, looking back on the “White Peacock,” it is 
puzzling to understand how such a critic as James 
could fail to be impressed by its character, its 
poetry, and the singular beauty of its form. 
Lawrence seems to have begun his literary 
career fully armed. All his best: qualities are ap- 
parent in his first book. There is his peculiar faculty 
for evoking the sounds and scents of English earth, 
so that every page is steeped in atmosphere — too 
heavily steeped, for the reader sometimes feels 
that he is reading with his senses to the exclusion 


of his mind. Always there is the suggestion of a 
rich soil, breathing out memories of past genera- 
tions, but also germinating fresh life, tingling to the 
touch of successive springs. 

But Lawrence’s chief distinction, as shown by 
his early work, was his ability to create characters 
that, thoroughly rooted in this soil, yet made an 
appeal to universal sympathy. He has something 
that even Thomas Hardy lacks. In spite of Hardy’s 


‘richness and abundance, one is continually con- 


scious of the oddities of his characters, their dialect, 
their smocks, the varying details of their appearance. 
It is not easy to feel with them, for they are separated 
from us by an intangible screen. To those who do 
not belong to their particular fragment of earth, 
they are more remote than Tolstoy’s peasants. 
Look at George Saxton in ‘‘The White Peacock.” 
He is a typical English yeoman, created out of the 


‘very mold and rubble of English fields, yet it is 


possible to vibrate with every emotion that passes 
through his mind. Sufficient atmosphere is created 
around him to give him body and substance, and to 
allow us to realize his particular world, but we are 
always conscious that he is a man rather than an 
interesting specimen of yeoman. It is his inner life 
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upon which attention is concentrated, and at 
emotional crises he transcends class and locality. 

Emancipation from class prejudices, together 
with his sense of poetry, his power of rendering 
sensuous impressions, his penetrating sympathy, 
should have made Lawrence a great novelist. 
Instead, we have seen in succeeding books the 
steady squandering of his talents. Obsessions of 
sex, of semiphilosophical ideas, have combined 
with sheer wantonness to cloud his pages. In “Sons 
and Lovers,” published nearly ten years ago, he 
seemed to be gathering his powers for a great 
achievement, but the book ran into the sand long 
before its course was finished. Later works gave the 
same impression of genius being wasted through 
lack of central directing force, and now we have 
“Kangaroo” and “The Boy in the Bush,” two 
books written in Australia, which show that 
Lawrence is apparently intent on pouring his 
lyrical powers down the sink. 


N this connection it is necessary to consider 
“The Boy in the Bush” as Lawrence’s work, for 
though there is the name of a collaborator on the 
cover, it is belied by the mark of a single potter’s 
thumb on every page. Lawrence is certainly respon- 
sible for the actual writing, which is nervous, in- 
dividual, full of familiar key-words like “dark” 
and “‘electric.” Yet we discover in this new novel 
that English critics have praised so highly a crude, 
Wild West story done in the quasirealistic method 
and fantastically steeped in Lawrence’s morbid 
mysticism! ‘The young hero goes to Australia at 
eighteen and proves the superiority of his breed in 
the usual way, riding the outlaw no one else will 
tackle, settling accounts with a “colonial” bully, 
dominating such women as he encounters, and 
discovering gold where trained prospectors have 
failed. Done in the romantic vein on a certain 
level, this framework might pass muster. As a real- 
istic picture by a man of Lawrence’s reputation it 


a 


is an outrageous farce. Almost every detail is 
comically wrong, and these errors are accentuated 
by the phonetic realism of the dialogue. Only when 
he is filling his immature hero with his own philo- 
sophical ideas does his style grow lyrical, and the 
change is as abrupt and ludicrous as an outburst of 
emotion at a board meeting. 

“The Boy in the Bush” is fundamentally false, 
but the trouble is not merely that Lawrence has 
written a bad book. Any writer might do cheap and 
trivial work when dealing with a country that he 
did not know except as a tourist. There is evidence, 
though, that this last book marks a stage in the 
disintegration of his powers. He is one of the few 
men of genius writing the English language today, 
and yet he flings off the intellectual control that 
would impose structure and balance on his books. 
Released from all restraint, his talent goes rioting 
along, losing itself in a maze of Freudian bogs and 
speculations about the solar system. ° 

“Jack did not like William Blake’s pictures,” 
says Lawrence, talking of his boyish hero who was 
brought up in a quiet, mid-Victorian household 
forty years ago. 

We know, of course, that Jack could never have 
seen Blake’s pictures, or even heard of them; that 
the dislike of Blake is merely a recent reaction on the 
part of Lawrence himself; and we resent this wanton 
lack of veracity. It is typical of Lawrence’s later 
manner, and it shows how scattered his attention 
has become. 

This thrumming on one string is stimulating to 
some people, and on a lower plane it is what gives a 
host of writers their popularity, but it is destructive 
to a writer of Lawrence’s calibre. It would be well if 
he could retire for a while from the business of pour- 
ing out new novels and examine his early work to 
find out his real qualities. There might be a chance 
for him to gather again the powers that he has been 
allowing to slip through his fingers in such dazzling 
streams for so long. 


The — 


By Newbold Noyes 


My body is a cool, white sheath 
(The blood is red — the flesh is fair) 
And what I am lies underneath 
As futile as a parrot’s prayer. 


The light within; the hidden flame 

(How bright it burns — how deep it sears!) _ 
Shall win me neither praise nor blame: 

My body hides it through the years. 


Tears choke the laughter in my song 
(And this is real and that is sham) 

So men guess either right or wrong 
And never know the thing I am. 
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Bookish Snobs” 


By J. George Frederick 


NEWSPAPER, 
soliciting adver- 
tising in its book 


section, heads its appeal, 
“reaching the bookish 
folks.” 

I object! I want to organize a Society for the 
Prevention of Snobbery to Books! I do not know 
anything which has been so potent in keeping good 
books from wider audiences as book clannishness 
and literary self-consciousness. I assert confidently 
that the hookworm is not nearly so destructive an 
evil as the bookworm evil! 

“Books for the bookish”’ is, I fear, the shibboleth 
of a greater portion of the “literary world” than we 
would consciously admit. The “book world” — 
another phrase the journalists have quick-wittedly 
coined —is too literally a self-sufficient planet 
revolving around the sun of intellectual snobbery. 

Quantities of “bookish” books are sold to those 
who wish them mainly as visible badges of “‘mem- 
bership,” men who are worthy successors to the 
famous pork packers who gave orders to the 
furnishers of their libraries to fill the shelves with 
“red ones” or “green ones.” After all, they were 
bookish in their fashion! 

The type is dying out, only to be replaced with 
a new cult of the bookish, closely allied to the 
“young intellectuals,’ which opprobrious term 
includes everything from boarding-school misses 
struggling with Cabell to expatriates in Paris 
acclaiming Marcel Proust and T. S. Elliott (without 
clearly knowing why). The fundamental motive 
is so often most obvious; an instinctive aristocracy 
of feeling; also, perhaps, an instinctive ostentation. 
One is tempted to penetrate further, toward: a 
suspected inferiority complex! None are so keen to 
cover themselves with badges of rank as those 
who have no intrinsic rank. 


it is the class feeling, the “holier than thou” 
snobbery, the intellectual vaunting, the fetish 
worship which is all grossly at variance with true 
democratic principle. It is the taking of the letter 
for the spirit in books that stirs me; the appropria- 
tion of books as hall marks of caste. It opposes the 
best hopes of the true book lovers who want 
literature with the universality of appeal of Shake- 
speare, not the literature of the Seven Smart 
Sophisticates. 

The best evidence that the effect of the bookish 
cult is antidemocratic is that the greater majority 
of its devotees are haters of the public at large. 


Mr. Frederick, writer on business and general sub- 
jects, is president of the Business Bourse in New York, 
where his activities bring him into close touch with a 
large group of readers, not properly members of the 

“bookish world.” 


The “herd,” the boi polloz, 
“the mediocre masses” 
are their déte noir, their 
febrile objects of scorn. 
You have the astonishing 
spectacle of the artist 
despising his audience, the actor sneering at the pit 
and galleries, the speaker uninterested in his hearers. 
Whom, then, do you suppose such people write for 
or write to? The accusation has been hurled before; 
it is not new. The answer is, to each other; to the 
bookish. Is there any wonder that the readers of 
their writings are numbered only by a few thousand? 
Their books, in the main, are prayer books for the 
cult of the bookish; the litany of the initiate. As 
Augustine Birrel once said of the House of Lords, 
it represents only itself, and remains loyally true 
to its constituency! 


peti are for people, not cults. Literature is 
not a class interest nor a cult. The religious or 
aristocractic slant has no place in literature; cer- 
tainly not today, in America. No one objects to 
books written solely for what is admittedly a cult; 
but when cults acclaim their textbooks as measuring 
rods for literature at large, objection is to be ex- 
pected from us who like to keep literature free. 
The spread of good literature is not advanced one 
jot by bookishness. More people are frightened 
away from good books than are attracted to them 
by the lucubrations of the bookish, who recite too 
many monotonously similar psalms over books 
which are, at best, passing phases of literary 
experimentation. 

The literary field is the only craft I know that. dis- 
cusses its technical quarrels in the periodicals supposed 


to be for the general public. The astounding egotism 


of the bookish is responsible for this; plus a long- 
cultivated strain of literary snobbery developed in 
some portions of the public which love only the 
“patter” of literature. 

I do not like bookish men; and — crowning 
sacrilege of all to the bookish — I do not like books 
for books’ sake. I respect the love of bookbinders, 
printers, and book craftsmen, even book collectors, 
for books as books. It is their technique. But my 
sincere love goes out to people, and the drama of 
life. Literary artistry is purely a tool for reflecting 
the values of the drama of life. ‘Bookish folk” 
tend to make an ikon out of books, per se, and fail 
to recall what books are for; fail to relate literature 


to universalities. When they do, readers of books 


will be numbered not in thousands, but in millions. 
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Here andl Piexe 


With Chanticleer and Others 


A correspondent writes: 
Dear CHANTICLEER: 

My morals are in a state of almost 
inextricable confusion. So, I gather, are 
those of many others, particularly of those 
militant or flaming youths who attrib- 
ute their unrest to the Great War. Their 
position is called one of revolt, a bold 
defiance of the old, cold, hampering 
moralities of Puritanism. Most of the 
books I have read lately are written by or 
for these revolting young men. All my 
fixed ideas, all my moralities are attacked. 


My friend Thompson was talking the 
other day about prohibition. Prior to July 
I, 1919, he said, he certainly agreed with 
the generality of civilized men that to be 
drunk was a degrading thing and that 
continuous reliance on ardent spirits was 
yielding to vice. But as soon as the Vol- 
stead Act went into effect, he realized that 
his liberty had been foully attacked. He 
refused to take the insult sitting down and 
decided to fight back—like a man. 
Every time he takes a drink nowadays he 
is conscious of having demonstrated his 
love of liberty, of having performed a 
virtuous act. What was questionable once 
is right now for all free spirits. What was 
weakness or indulgence is now strength 
and defiance. His revolt may kill him; it 
will certainly shorten his days, but he 
says that an admiring posterity will chisel 
on his early tombstone the epitaph: “He 
Saw His Duty and He Drank It.” 


According to most authorities, the old - 


moralities are on the skids, the old virtues 
have become vices. Take courage, for 
example. We used to think it a fine thing 
to be a brave man. When war came, we 
admired the volunteers who stepped for- 
ward to fight and bleed and die for their 
country. But the new freedom and all the 
highbrow publications have taught us 
that as war is horrible and disgusting and 
wrong, the brave man will refuse to fight. 
The only heroes of the late war were the 
conscientious objectors. As in the realm of 
alcohol, weakness has become manly de- 
fiance, so in the citizen’s lexicon, courage 
has become cowardice. It is brave now to 
be cowardly. This is a strange thing. 
Then there is that delicate question of 
sex morality, or as the flappers would say, 
sex, the morality part having been elimi- 
nated by mutual consent. In the bad old 
days we lived under a set of very strict 
and rigid rules, the violation of which 


-meant scandal, ostracism, disgrace, and 


really very harsh and cruel treatment. It 


Doubts of a Modern 


was considered not only good form, but 
absolutely essential to play the game 
according to unyielding rules. When the 
rich banker’s wife grew sour and unat- 
tractive, he was supposed to make the 
best of it, take her hand and step out 
down the long, slow descent to the grave, 
repeating those inspiring words of Robert 
Browning: 


Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be —etc., etc. 


But nowadays, the banker is a prouder 
man; his high spirit scorns the restraints 
of the helot and the slave. He looks at his 
unattractive, debilitated wife and mur- 
murs to himself: “This is unspeakably 
bad news.” Then his courage and self- 
respect assert themselves. With loud, glad 
cries he runs away with his manicure, 
known to the gentlemen of the press as 
“the Girl with the Tiger Eyes.” His ac- 
tion is a revolt against the dead hand of 
Puritanism. Any American novelist can 
prove it. 


Puritanism was a dreadful thing it 
seems. Therefore, a revolt against it is a 
virtuous action. Puritanism insisted on 
marital fidelity. A virtuous man, then, 
according to Greenwich Village, will 
insist on marital infidelity. The same 
argument may be applied to whatever was 
governed by laws essentially Puritanical. 

We modern intellectuals do not yet 
insist that whatever is is right, for un- 
fortunately the present is still all cluttered 
up with shreds and tatters of the past. 
But we do claim that whatever was was 
wrong. And we can demonstrate it to our 
own satisfaction. It .is certainly a more 
invigorating thing to say, Live your own 
life, than to repeat that slavish doctrine: 
We are all members one of another. Our 
motto glorifies our individuality. The old 
saying submerged it. Our attitude may be 
arrogant, but it is proud. We would rather 
be fallen angels than maggots in a cheese. 
That seems to be the doctrine of the great 
brains of today. And yet, and yet — I re- 
vert to my initial sentence— my morals are 
in a state of almost inextricable confusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Corne.ius X. Swank. 


Note by Chanticleer: 


My poor, dear friend Swank did well to 
write to me who, I flatter myself, am not 
unskilled in the nicer ethical distinctions. 
He voices a confusion which all of us at 
times experience. My only comment on 


his remarkable document would be the 
philosophic reflection that things are both 
worse and better than he imagines. He 
makes no reference, for example, to killing, 
which our rude forefathers regarded as not 
only a crude performance, but even as a 
deadly sin. Now, thanks to the skill of our 
lawyers and the warm hearts of our 
jurors, it is not even a venial offense. It is 
one of the most popular and invigorating 
of our outdoor and indoor sports. Can one 
imagine the curious mentality which 
punished a wife for shooting her husband 
when — for any reason—she thought 
him better late than ever? Or the poor 
boy who wants, who really wants, mark 
you, the $1.16 which his aged grandmother 
hoards and will not give him? Can he be 
blamed for putting away a grandparent? 
Obviously not, and our modern juries so 
rule. 

And yet the good Swank — an estima- 
ble fellow — omits one branch of mores 
which seems to survive flux and change. 
Drunkenness may turn into virtue, in- 
fidelity become fidelity, cowardice develop 
into courage, but one breach of regulation 
remains constantly heinous. Theft — the 
taking of my goods for thy purpose — is 
always wrong. Only the Russians have 
attempted on any large scale to change 
tuum into meum, and they have definitely 
withdrawn from the converse proposition 
of exchanging meum for tuum. We may 
agree that it 1s right and proper to steal a 
man’s wife, but we are still sternly con- 
vinced that it is wicked to stéal his gold 
watch or his Liberty Bond. Love of woman 
excuses theft of woman, but love of 
jewelry does not justify you in going off 
with my cuff links. Thus, we see that 
while other values shift and change, pro- 
perty values remain, relatively speaking, 
constant. Honor, Love, and Property, and 
the greatest of these is Property. 


But come now, my dear Swank, take 
courage. The whole thing, you know as 
well as I do, is absurd. Right is right and 
wrong is wrong, and we only pretend that 
wrong is right to justify our crimes in our 
own eyes. I notice in spite of the alleged 
confusion in your morals that you are a 
respectable citizen. Mrs. Swank sees to 
that no doubt, as do the neighbors in your 
block. Let us not at our age fear the as- 
saults of the intelligentsia. We probably 
couldn’t be very wicked if we tried. 

Onward and upward, my dear Swank! 

Sincerely yours, 
, CHANTICLEER. 
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Readers and Writers 


its author — for he is also its 

publisher — as “the most revo- 
lutionary criticism of literature and the 
arts ever penned.” The gist of that criti- 
cism lies in the statement of the book’s 
thesis, “that from the dawn of human his- 
tory, the path to honor and success in the 
arts has been through the service and 
glorification of the ruling classes; enter- 
taining them, making them pleasant to 
themselves, and teaching their subjects 
and slaves to stand in awe of them.” In 
other words, Mr. Sinclair is engaged once 
more upon the congenial task of answering 
his query: “Who owns you, and why?” 
Andsohe proceeds to run over the achieve- 
ment of one hundred ard eleven great 
figures in various fields of art, but chiefly. 
in literature, in order “to ask how they 
get their living, and what they do for it; 
to turn their pockets inside out, and see 
what is in them and where it came from.” 
In short, we are presented with “an inter- 
pretation of the arts from the point of 
view of the class struggle.” 

Mr. Sinclair believes that this approach 
to art, since it sets up “new canons” and 
overturns “many of the standards now 
accepted,” must have for its result that 
“a large part of the world’s art treasures 
will be taken out to the scrap heap, and a 
still larger part transferred from the litera- 
ture shelves to the history shelves of the 
world’s library.” Perhaps the best com- 
ment on his book is to say at once that 
nothing remotely like what he here pre- 
dicts has happened by the time one 
reaches the end even of his special plead- 
ing. I have read every one of his chapters, 
and I am prepared to swear, first, that he 
adds no new conception to what is already 
known and felt about the artists selected, 
and second, that none of them is a penny 
the worse or better for his appreciation or 
depreciation of them as propagandists. 


. NPE ar etine 6 is described by 


HE “six great lies now prevailing in 
the world” about art, although de- 
scribed by himas “lies,” remain what they 
always have been: unrelated theories 
about the nature of art, held differently, 
by different people, as a result of differ- 
ences of opinion and temperament. 
These opinions, so melodramatically 
branded as lies by Mr. Sinclair, are simply 
six ancient platitudes familiar in all de- 
bates about art: the theory of art for art’s 
sake, of art as the possession of the few, of 
tradition in art, of art as an escape from 
reality, of art as having no concern with 
morals, of art being entirely uninterested 
in social propaganda. These are the six lies 


By Ernest Boyd 


for which Mr. Sinclair has unpleasant 
explanations. Art for art’s sake is “a de- 
fensive mechanism of artists run to seed’; 
“art snobbery” is his term for the belief 
that it requires taste and education to ap- 
preciate art; “mental inferiority” pro- 
duces the demand for art as an escape 
from reality; an “art pervert” is a person 
who refuses to confuse esthetic and moral 
questions. It will be seen that Mr. Sinclair 
is determined to obscure the issues by 
abusive innuendo, and that his simplifica- 
tions omit almost all the vital facts. 


INCE these lies are said to be at the 
basis of all ideas of art other than 
those of which Mr. Sinclair approves, one 
is naturally curious to know how he ex- 
plains the combination of some of them 
with the very attitude which they are 
supposed to deny. If, for example, his 
confusion of art and morals, upon which 
he is most insistent, is an indication of 
emancipation from parasitic, conserva- 
tive superstitions, a sign of class-conscious 
estheticism, so to speak, then is it not 
strange that the people who clamor most 
loudly for moral tests are precisely those 
whom Mr. Sinclair has been exposing as 
tools of capitalism in his books on journal- 
ism, religion, and education in America? 

Apparently, thislieof the“ art perverts,” 
that art and morals are separate spheres, 
is as offensive to all the “interests” whom 
he denounces as it is to Mr. Sinclair him- 
self. Therefore, it can hardly be regarded 
as an integral part of the ruling classes’ 
philosophy. He had better resign himself 
to the more obvious fact that some people 
confound the two and some do not, with- 
out the slightest reference to their views 
about the class struggle. 

In his treatment of the artists whom he 
has chosen to illustrate his thesis Mr. 
Sinclair’s ingenuous method of reasoning 
leads him into strange and rather fre- 
quently ridiculous contradictions. Goethe, 
it seems, was a time-serving courtier, who 
thought nothing could be done to improve 
our human lot and so advised acquies- 
cence in whatever the wealthy and power- 
ful wished. Byron, on the other hand, was 
a noble, farsighted son of liberty, with a 
pathological weakness for women, but at 
bottom a friend of humanity. Neither of 
these fancies is new or revolutionary, de- 
spite Mr. Sinclair’s notion that thisis icon- 
oclasm and constructive radicalism. The 
most orthodox professors have argued 
exactly the same thing, but at least their 
position is logical. Mr. Sinclair’s is just 
absurd, for if there be any test whereby 
Goethe is dismissed as a disillusioned 


cynic in his attitude toward life, that test 
would also dismiss Byron. The author of 
“Mammonart” has certainly trusted to 
the college handbooks rather than to 
modern research in extending his Marxian 
blessing to Byron, but witholding it from 
Goethe or Coleridge. 

By this method of special pleading and 
ignoring all that conflicts with one’s pre- 
conceptions, it is possible to prove by 
quotation from the writings of almost 
every great writer that he believed in 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. These 
gentlemen’s names and works would 
hardly have survived, had they been as 
stupid as the average man of their time. 
They naturally knew and occasionally 
declared that things were not as bright 
and lovely as they would appear in official 
statements intended for the consumption 
of the plain people. But to seize on such 


~ admissions in one case, in order to claim 


the author as a propagandist for freedom, 
and to overlook countless statements and 
facts proving the opposite, and then to 
reverse the process in another case — this 
is mere radical romanticism. It is illogical 
and dishonest, and is not “revolutionary 
criticism.” 

The only difference between “Mam- 
monart” and the usual academic hand- 
book is that in the latter the dourgeois 
virtues are credited where Mr. Sinclair 
looks for propaganda for his side. Sensible 
men will read the authors rather than 
their biased interpreters. Tolstoy, in 
“What Is Art?” at least took a logical 
position and stood by it, apparently to 
Mr. Sinclair’s disappointment. He cannot 
get over the fact that Tolstoy substituted 
Christianity for Socialism. Hence, we 
are told, Tolstoy and Sinclair are not to be 
confused, for Tolstoy merely defined 
“What Is Children’s Art?” 


N my turn, I say that Mr. Sinclair 
has merely tried, and failed, to define 
“What Is Proletariat Art?” He deceives 
himself and his readers by carefully cook- 
ing his evidence so as to admit a Byron to 
the fold and reject a Goethe. Above all, he 
ignores the plain fact which would have 
saved him the trouble of writing the book, 
namely, that someone must “own” the 
artist, and two million readers for whom 
one manufactures Wild West fiction are 
no better than thirty patrons. If any- 
thing, they are more uncultured and intol- 
erant. A much more plausible thesis than 
Mr. Sinclair’s would be that the artist 
has ruined or has deteriorated precisely in 
the degree to which he has had to serve the 
masses rather than a limited ruling class. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Points of Honor. By Thomas Boyd. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


M%, BOYD has gone back to the 
A. E. F. and the Great War, and 
he has done well to do so. Unquestionably 
genuine characters, scenes faithfully pre- 
sented, and a growing power of dramatic 
and ironic grasp mark this collection of 
stories. Ex-soldiers will recognize the 
veracity of the book; other people who are 
forced to take its truth for granted will 
appreciate the power and distinction of 
the writing. 
** * *K * 


The Low Road. By Isabella Holt. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


STUDY of three sisters, girls of 

different temperament and quality, 
telling how the most adventurous sister 
finally chose the low road of home and 
marriage. The story is told almost entirely 
in dialogue, some of it witty and wise, but 
rather too much of it. 


* * * * * 


Economic Beginnings of the Far West. By 
Katherine Coman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


URNER’S brilliant conception of the 

frontier as the determining influence 
in American history continues to bear 
good fruit. In this volume a competent 
student of economic history tells how the 
United States won the land beyond the 
Mississippi. The long, long trails a-wind- 
ing from the Father of Waters to the 
Pacific, and which were charted by ex- 
plorers and trod successively by trap- 
pers, prospectors, cattlemen, and settlers, 
have rarely received more comprehensive 


treatment. 
eee * * 


Old Pink ’Un Days. By J. B. Booth. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $6.50. 


THICK volume of amusing anec- 
dotes connected with the turf, the 
stage, and all the other activities touched 
on by the Sporting Times, known to the 
English world at least as “The Pink ’Un.” 
All sorts of stories, Bacchanalian, Rabe- 


laisian, Bohemian, concerning the lives of 


those cheerful journalists and the people 
they knew or knew about are retailed with 
inexhaustible abundance by one of the 
old editorial staff. It is a book to dip into 
— not to read from cover to cover. It is 
not always edifying; neither is “The Pink 
’Un”’; but it is often amusing and flavored 
with a warm, human, and somewhat 
vulgar interest. On the whole, well worth 
the money. 


Martial: the Twelve Books of Epigrams. 
Translated by J. A. Pott and F. A. 
Wright, of Birkbeck College. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


NOTHER of the Broadway Trans- 
lations. The witty Spanish poet of 
the latter part of Rome’s First Century 
A.D., an era in which no one seems to have 
disputed the right of free speech for 
authors, is presented in a form that would 
please the salty old fellow, if he could 
return to see it. But if he did, he would 
starve to death. No one would print him 
if he were writing today in English. 
** * * * 


Glimpses of Fapan and Formosa. By 
Harry A. Franck. New York: The 


Century Co. $3.00. 


HIS irrepressible traveler seems 

doomed never to find a foreign land 
quite to his liking. So he wanders on, both 
physically and mentally, sampling all 
scenes without ever getting anywhere. 
In this volume he objects strenuously to 
Japanese domestic habits, Formosan 
politics, and Ainu obstreperousness. It 
seems that a hairy Ainu tried to bully 
Harry, but didn’t dare to go through with 
the project of braining our hero from 
behind. Too bad. But some day H. A. F. 
will go too far; he seems destined to a 
martyr’s grave in some far land. 

* * * * * 


Farm Life Abroad. Field Letters from 
Germany, Denmark, and France by 
E. C. Branson. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.00. 


HATTY papers on western European 
agriculture by an American profes- 
sor of rural social economics. Excellent, 
if you want to discover what the common 
people of Europe are thinking, and how 
the peasant is using his war-born pros- 
perity. Of the three rural populations 
visited by Dr. Branson, he rates the Danes 
first, the Germans second, and the 
French third. Anyone who fancies France 
is going to pay her debts stoically and 
in full, will do well to read the last chapter 
of this book. 
* * * * * 
The Fruit of the Family Tree. By Albert E. 
Wiggam. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $3.00. 


N intelligent presentation of the prob- 
lem of heredity done in a manner 
intelligible to laymen. Mr. Wiggam writes 
his clear exposition with picturesque 
phrase and striking illustrations. A book 
which contains a great deal of information 
and conveys it pleasantly. 





7th Printing! 
BEAU GESTE 


By PERCIVAL C. WREN 
Author of ‘‘The Wages of Virtue”’ 


“‘A book of constant thrills,’’ says 
the New York World of this story of 
the French Foreign Legion fighting in 
the deserts of Africa before the Great 
War. ... ‘‘We have seldom en- 
countered more intensely thrilling 
scenes and situations,’’ says the New 
York Sun. $2.00 


DOMINION 


By JOHN PRESLAND 








A romance of Cecil Rhodes at the 
crisis of his career in the Transvaal — 
not only a dramatic chapter of world 
history, but an exciting and absorbing 
story as well. $2.00 


. THE 
LOST SPEECH 


of Abraham Lincoln 


By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Author of “Still Jim,” “‘Benefits Forgot,”’ etc. 





A moving, beautiful love story of 
two who heard Lincoln’s famous 
“Lost Speech” which out in Illinois in 
1856 accomplished the seemingly im- 
possible feat of welding quarreling 
factions into a unified Republican 
Party. $1.00 


A 
YOUNG MAN’S 
FANCY 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 
Author of “Blowing Weather" 

A delightfully original story in 
which the hero’s springtime fancy 
leads him to fall desperately in love 
with a brown-eyed wax girl in a 
department store window. $1.50 


WATLING’S 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 








A romance which has for its setting 
a great department store. A lively, 
likable story with plenty of humor, 
suspense and a sure method for win- 
ning the right girl. $2.00 


WILD BERRY 
WINE 


By JOANNA CANNAN 





An English romance of the younger 
generation. The conflict between the. 
young people and their elders still 
supporting the old social traditions is 
dramatically pictured. $2.00 








THE SAYINGS oF 
THE CHILDREN 


By LADY GREY OF FALLODON 





The quaint and charming sayings of 
five lovable children as written down 
Dj their mother. ‘A beautiful piece 
of literature,’’ says Honoré Willsie 
Morrow, author of ‘“‘The Enchanted 
Canyon.” $1.50 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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Alias Ben Alibi. By Irvin S. Cobb. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


OOD Saturday Evening Post stories 
about a new “character” — this 
time a New York newspaper man with a 
flair for the detection of crime. It is no 
unkind thing to say of Mr. Cobb that he 
grows more like himself every day. 
** * * * 


New Poems. By John Drinkwater. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


N precise, polished little verses Mr. 
Drinkwater expresses the mild yearn- 
ings of his muse. It is the Nineteenth 
Century being consciously poetical. 
* * kK * 


Studies From Ten Literatures. By Ernest 
Boyd. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 


R. BOYD has performed a valuable 

service in his critical studies of 
foreign writers, many of them unknown 
or inadequately understood by the 
majority of educated Americans. His 
comments are discriminating and sym- 
pathetic. A finished linguist himself, he 
has read the works of most of the men he 
discusses in the original: a fact which 
enables him to estimate the performance 
of their translators — if they have been 
translated. Mr. Boyd is often a heretic. 
Particularly is he at odds with the shouters 
for Marcel Proust, whom he regards as 
an overestimated, overadvertised author, 
boomed by a publishing house and swal- 
lowed whole by the public. 

Altogether, this is a book of sound 
criticism based on a vast amount of 
reading and written with charm. 

** KK * 


Brighter Intervals. By Gordon Phillips 
(“Lucio”). New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.00. 


HIS brilliant and jolly writer’s 

publishers have seen fit to damn him 
with faint praise by calling him the 
Benchley of Punch and the Manchester 
Guardian. With all respect to our beloved 
R. C. B. — may his absurdity never grow 
less — Phillips is the more versatile man. 
In addition to excellent prose, he does 
light verse surpassing in wit and music 
anything being done in this country, 
except when Arthur Guiterman is at his 
best, which is not too often these days. 


* * * * * 


He Was a Man. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


POWERFUL novel telling in terse, 

vigorous style the life history of a 
man who fought his way up from the 
slums of San Francisco to world-wide 
fame as a writer. Perhaps the author took 
Jack London as a model. In any event, 
she has written sincerely and restrainedly 
of “‘a tragic and magnificent career.” 





Putnam’s New Books 





LIVES AND TIMES _ By Meade Minnigerode 


The lives of Stephen Jumel, William Eaton, Theodosia Burr 
and Edmond Charles Genét form a charming story of old 
colonial days. Illustrated with portraits of the —, 


WITH PENCIL, BRUSH AND CHISEL 


By Emil Fuchs 


With vivid pen pictures, the artist presents the intimate 
side of the great and brilliant people he has known. A 
beautiful book lavishly illustrated with reproductions of the 


-artist’s work. 


GRANDMOTHER TYLER’S BOOK 


$7.50 


By Frederick Tupper & Helen Tyler Brown 


This diary of a well-known woman of colonial times, tells of 
events and everyday acquaintances that are now of great histori- 
cal interest. A book for New Englanders. 


THE STORY OF IRVING BERLIN 
By Alexander Woollcott 


The story of a clever man written by a clever man in tracing the 
fortunes of an ambitious East Side boy in his climb to his un- 


disputed throne. 


$3.50 


$2.50 





THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS 


By Guglielmo Ferrero 


A new-styled biography in the series with “Marie Antoinette” 
and “The Life and Times of Cleopatra” written by the greatest 
authority on the Roman Empire. $3.75 


BIRD ISLANDS OF PERU 


In the Putnam’s travel series with ““Galapagos” is this beautiful new 
volume on the Guano islands off the coast of Peru. Magnificently 


illustrated from photographs. 


ADVENTURES 
IN CRITICISM 
By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


Valuable essays including “On the Art 

of Reading” and “On the Art of Writ- 

ing” by the Dean of Cambridge ae 
2. 


By R. C. Murphy 


$5.00 





‘THE ROAR OF 
THE CROWD 
By James J. Corbett 


An engaging story of “Gentleman Jim” 
a man beloved by the public for his 
charming personality as well as for the 
skill that made him famous. Jilus. $2.50 


At all Booksellers or at 
PUTNAM’S, 2 West 45th Street, just west of 5th Avenue. 





New York 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


London 





The 8.45. By Robert M. Gay. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.25. 


HRONICLES of a suburbanite en- 
thusiast whose many humorous 
vicissitudes liven an otherwise rather 
meagre story. The tale is not unlike “The 
Jonathan Papers,” popular a few years ago. 


The Woman I Am. By Amber Lee. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


HE lady who describes her lurid past 

in these passionate pages might have 
been forgiven all of her sins except the 
deliberate one of writing a dreary book 
about them. 
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Ien Years After. A Reminder. By Philip 
Gibbs. New York: Geo. H. Doran 
_ Co. $2.50. 


IR PHILIP GIBBS is a high-minded 
man. He fe/t the war as intensely as 
anyone. He experienced the acute dis- 
illusions of the Peace Conference and the 
post-war reaction. Constantly, his effort 
and his hope have been to create some- 
thing constructive out of the wreckage, at 
least to fulfill some of the promises made 
to men now dead or maimed or bitter in 
their disappointment. In this effort he 
wrote “Now It Can Be Told” and “The 
Middle of the Road,” and this latest 
volume “Ten Years After.” He is a good 
journalistic writer; his voice is always on 
the right side, the side of honor and de- 
cency and tolerance. He says the same 
things over and over again, but they are 
good things. In this volume, after summing 
up, hastily and not too profoundly, the 
outstanding developments of the last ten 
years, he concludes that “the tides of hate 
are on the ebb in many countries, the 
spirit of peace is spreading if slowly. It is 
the hope ahead.” 


** eK * 


The Mentality of Apes. By Wolfgang 
Kohler. Translated from the Second 
Revised Edition by Ella Winter. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $7.50. 


REVISED and augmented edition 

of Professor Kéhler’s standard work, 
describing his experiments in Tenerife 
with anthropoid apes, which has been out 
of print for some time. Aside from the 
interesting studies and experiments in 
animal psychology outlined in these 
pages, the book appeals to laymen on 
account of its sympathetic and occasion- 
ally whimsical treatment of the subjects 
of the experiments, and the unpontifical 
attitude of the author. The translation is 


clear and adequate. The photographs add - 


greatly to the effectiveness of the book. 


* * * *K * 


Ihe Abridged Compendium of American 
Genealogy. Vol. I. Chicago: A. N. 
Marquis & Co. 


FORMIDABLE but handsome vol- 

ume, containing some five thousand 
records and more than seven thousand 
lineages, this book may be regarded as a 
landmark in contemporary works on 
American genealogy. Although subtitled 
the “First Families of America,” the book 
is hardly that, being a record chiefly of 
those who cared to send their genealogies 
to the publishers. Nevertheless, the im- 
mense amount of material and the ex- 
cellent system of cross references employed 
make the book extremely valuable in its 
field. ““No space has been paid for, nor 
can it be,” says the publishers who wel- 
come suggestions which will make Volume 
II even more useful and authoritative. 


This reviewer:sees little to criticize in the 
arrangement or presentation of the rec- 
ords. The copy and proof reading seem 
to have been faithfully and accurately 
performed. 


** * * * 


Processional. By John Howard Lawson. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


HE “Jazz Symphony of American 

Life” which has attracted so much 
attention in its presentation by the 
Theatre Guild this season. It is raw, 
modern comment on a section of American 
life which may deserve so bitter a satire. 
There is a sour moroseness, a savage, 
atrabilious motive behind the play which 
probably makes it effective on the stage 
but detracts from its effect in the printed 
page. One feels a cumulative irritation 
against the author and his insane puppets. 
If American life were like that, then 
Ho, for Siberia! 


* * *& * * 


Hell’s Playground. By Ida Vera Simonton. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


OT quite as unreal and boring as 

the play, “White Cargo,” derived 

from it, but almost. Occasional veracities 
of drabness and lots of false sentiment. 
The worst howlers in bad, phonetic 
French I have ever seen. If the author 
knew no better, the proof reader should 
have been more adequate. If one had 
spent enough time drinking absinthe in 
Africa to qualify as an expert, one should 
know, at least, that it was made by 
Pernod and not Pernaud. And so on, and 


so on. 
** * * * 


Selwood of Sleepy Cat. By Frank H. Spear- 
man. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


ITHER the author of “Whispering 
Smith,” that splendid pre-movie of 
Western life, has slowed up or this reader 
of his works has been spoiled by Bill Hart 
and Tom Mix. Mr. Spearman gives us 
gun play and heart interest and a roman- 
tic gambler, — all the essential ingredi- 
ents, — but somehow, the thing takes an 
unconscionable time in getting itself born. 


** * * * 


The Monarch. By Pierre Mille. Translated 
by Faith Chipperfield. New York: 
Greenburg. $2.00. 


GOOD translation of Pierre Mille’s 

attempt in the traditional manner of 
the Midi; for “The Monarch” has many 
qualities in common with “Tartarin de 
Tarascon.” An amusing book; it is difficult 
to translate either its language or its 
atmosphere into English. Miss Chipper- 
field has done well in this instance, except 
occasionally when she slips into the an- 
noying habit of using American slang to 
make French conversation colloquial. 











New Books of Importance 





Spain’s greatest living novelist— 
A. Palacio Valdes 
TRISTAN 


Translated by Jane B. Reid $2.50 
The great dramatic sensation! 
Leon Gordon’s 
WHITE CARGO 
$2.00 


Illuminations by George W. Howe 


Fascinating adventure in a lost Aztec city! 
William Dixon Bell’s 
THE LOST AVIATORS 
Frontispiece and jacket by Griswold Tyng 
$1.50 
A serious valuation of the moving picture. 
Elie Faure’s 
THE ART OF CINEPLASTICS 
Uniform with Lord Dunsany’s ‘‘Nowadays”’ 
$1.00 
An admirable essay to read and to remember. 
Clarence Darrow’s 
THE SKELETON IN 
THE CLOSET 


Contemporary Series $1.00 


The quintessence of his Imagist art. 
Richard Aldington’s 
EXILE 
Limited edition on Abbey Mills paper $2.00 


Variety, humor, pathos, color, and romance— 
Isabel Anderson’s : 


THE KISS AND THE QUEUE 
With drawings by Larz Anderson $2.00 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY 
Publishers: 454 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


























Be. os 

Philip Gibbs 
Author of “Now 
It Can Be Told” 


Oe TEN 
YEARS AFTER 


A bold and sweeping perspective of all the 
baffling problems that menace present 
and future —from the Dawes report to 
the Ku Klux Klan. No one who takes his 
20th century seriously can afford to Ps 
this challenging document. 


PORTRAITS 


Real and 
Imaginary 
By 








Ernest 
Boyd — 


Subtle wal eeiaane of: Aesthete, Model 1924, 
Puritan, Modern Style, G. B. Shaw, Mencken, 
Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, and others. 


George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The Isles of Fear. The Truth about the 
Philippines. By Katherine Mayo. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

AN experienced field investigator, Miss 

Mayo examined Filipinos of all 

classes at first hand and alone. She has 
reached definite and strong conclusions 
both as concerns the natives of the islands 
and the failures and successes of the 
American administrations. For the native 
politico, for the cacique, she has unlimited 
distrust and contempt and much the 
same feeling for certain of the American 
administrators. Throughout she is obvi- 
ously sincere, and her presentation of 
conditions is effective and appealing be- 
cause of this sincerity. She loves justice 
and honor, and she finds the Filipino 
“Independence” agitator and the native 
official destitute of these qualities. Exploi- 
tation, extortion, violence are the results 
of allowing Filipinos to govern the various 
peoples and races of the archipelago. So 
says Miss Mayo, and whether her judg- 
ment be sound or not, she speaks from the 
heart, and as a messenger to America 
from oppressed, unhappy people. 


** * * * 


Mammonart. By Upton Sinclair. Pasa- 
dena: Published by Upton Sinclair. 
$2.00. 


“TTS thesis is that from the dawn of 

human history, the path to honor 
and success in the arts has been through 
the service and glorification of the ruling 
classes; entertaining them, making them 
pleasant to themselves, and teaching 
their subjects and slaves to stand in awe 
of them.” So Mr. Sinclair on the thesis of 
this book. Well, what of it? By “ruling 
classes,” Mr. Sinclair means people with 
property enough to be able to pay for 
unnecessary luxuries — among them all 
expressions of art. If artists were not paid, 
they would die of starvation. Even Mr. 
Sinclair collects $2.00 for each copy of 
this well-written, but absurd volume. He 
is frequently brilliant and epigrammatic 
and at great length attempts to demon- 
strate an axiom. 


** * * * 


The Literary Spotlight. Edited by John 
Farrar. New York: Geo. H. Doran 


Co. $2.50. 


SERIES of critical studies by un- 

known hands of contemporary 
American figures in the worlds of journal- 
ism and letters, ranging from Brander 
Matthews to F. Scott Fitzgerald. Some 
of these were originally published in the 
Bookman. The sketches are of uneven 
quality. The editor says in his preface: 
“Some of the chapters are too bitter, 
others too laudatory; some carelessly 
written, some lacking in taste.” Yet the 
volume, as a whole, is alive, interesting, 
and diverting. A good investment. 


Princess Amelia. Carola Oman. New 
York. Duffield & Co. $2.00. 


ERY dull indeed was the life of their 

Royal Highnesses the Princesses, 
daughters of George III and good Queen 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, whose Ger- 
man accent never forsook her through all 
her years in England. The book arouses 
sympathy and affection for the unfor- 
tunate Princess Amelia and, as a well- 
drawn picture of Eighteenth Century 
court life, is well worth reading. 


* * * * * 


Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape of Good 
Hope. By Dorothea Fairbridge. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$10.00. 


DELIGHTFUL volume full of 

letters and quotations from the pen 
of Lady Anne Barnard, the wife of Andrew 
Barnard, Colonial Secretary at the Cape 
of Good Hope in the first decade of the 
Nineteenth Century. Lady Anne was as 
clever and as observant, as gay and as 
brave as the best of them; in addition, she 
had as pretty a talent with her pencil as 
with her pen. The volume is lavishly 
illustrated with her sketches and draw- 
ings, which combine with her gossipy de- 
scriptions to make an excellent picture of 
early colonial life in South Africa. One 
acquires a liking for her personality which 
increases as one reads the book. And one 
is constantly amused by her comments on 
life and people. 


* * ek * * 


Professor. By Stanley Johnson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


DREARY story of life in a small 

New England college, which might 
have been interesting if the author had 
used more discrimination and variety in 
the selection of his episodes. His leading 
character, a monotonous caricature of a 
professor, is fully delineated after fifty 
pages, but the author holds him in the 
foreground for many times that amount 
of space. The background seems a true 
one, but, unfortunately, it is the sort of 
truth which palls. 


** Ke * * 


Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic. By 
Fridtjof Nansen. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $4.00. 


N this book Dr. Nansen tells the story 

of his first voyage on a sealer into 
Arctic regions, with particular emphasis 
on animal life and hunting in the Far 
North. As an observer he is alert and 
interesting, but his zest as a seal killer will 
be unpleasant to humanitarians and 
animal lovers. The illustrations are 
chiefly rather crude contemporary draw- 
ings by the author, accurate but unin- 
spired. Nevertheless, an interesting story 
told with gusto and high spirits. 











q 
THE NEW MUSIC F 
By George Dyson $2.85 

Primarily a study that will appeal ; 
to all who have heard the modern q 

masters and want to know a little 
more of how and why they seek to q 
obtain their effects. 
q 
q 


THE MARGIN OF MUSIC 


By Edwin Evans $1.20 


The point of view expressed in this 
book is that of the musician whose 
knowledge is not academic and whose 4 
experience is that of the world rather 4 


than the schools. 
A SURVEY OF { 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ‘ 
By Cecil Gray Net $2.50 ¢ 
In this important and provocative 


complete survey of contemporary 4 
activity in music. 


LITERARY GENIUS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By P. C. Sands $1.50 


An interesting experiment in putting 
the Old Testament before readers 


MATTHEW TWENTY-FOUR 
AND THE REVELATION 


By Henry W. Frost Net $2.50 


An analysis, literal translation and 
exposition of Matthew Twenty-four 
and the Revelation. 
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Why Not These? 
Give | THE ASCENDING LIFE 


Ricuarp Roserts, D.D. 


Like a breath from the hills is 
this call to look up, and climb 
still higher. 75 cents 


Books | SAINTS AND LADIES 


: Criarissa SPENCER 
A backward look at what “‘those 
blessed women” of the centuries 
did, in and for the Church, with 
a glimpse of what possibilities 
7 or lie before them today. $1.50 


THE STAR PROMISE 


Marcaret Burton 


Something of the eternalness of 
Easter living is caught between the 


covers of this exquisite book for 
Easter giving. $1.50 
A STRING OF 
This | CHINESE PEARLS 


Wettuy HonsinGer FisHEer 


Sketches of Chinese girls for our 
own girls here at home. $1.00 


y THE CRUCIFIERS 
ear Lyman Assort, D.D. 


Dr. Abbott has something to say 
here to the Pharisee who lurks 
in each one of us. 7§ cents 
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Fish and Actors. By Graham Sutton. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


ALES of barnstormers in Ireland 

told with skill and delicacy. The 
“fit-up” actor, always on the edge of 
destitution, always in a desperate battle 
with existence, provides Mr. Sutton with 
tragic themes a-plenty, and — because 
the actors in these stories are Irish actors 
—with laughter as well. Mr. Sutton 
writes with distinction and testraint 
about sordid and crapulous misery and 
with good humor about the ups as well as 
the downs of the strolling actor’s life. 
There is a thread of plot running through 
the different stories that make up the 
book. 


* * eK * 


Young Mrs. Cruse. By Viola Meynell. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


ELICATE, sure writing by a dis- 

tinguished artist. Miss Meynell has 
insight and imagination, a sense of the 
ironies of life, and a cool restraint in her 
presentation of those ironies. One is 
occasionally reminded of Katharine Mans- 
field, but Miss Meynell is more confident 
and more robust. The present volume 
contains several stories of such fineness 
that it is hard not to exclaim over them. 
“The Letter” and “La Figlia” are 
particularly good examples of Miss 
Meynell’s sympathetic skill. 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Genera- 
tion. By Anne Kimball Tuell. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


HE delicate spirit of Alice Meynell, 
caught and preserved for us in a 
book of literary charm and scholarship. 


* ek KK OK 


Prisoners. By Franz Molnar. Translated 
from the Hungarian by Joseph 
Szebenyei. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.50. 


HE first novel to be published in 

America by the author of “Liliom” 
and “The Swan.” Good reading. A story 
_ well conceived, and, in the end, worth 
writing. Mr. Szebenyei deserves praise 
for his translation. 


* * * *K * 


Lazarus. By Henri Béraud. Translated 
by Eric Sutton. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


EAN -MOURIN, the musician, 

haunted by Gervais, the tailor, who 
has been his other self for sixteen years. 
A curious and somewhat morbid tale 
that stretches credulity to the breaking 
point and then clears it all up in the 
orthodox way. Not a very striking book. 


The Scarlet Cockerel. By C. M. Sublette. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$2.00. 

Old Brig’s Cargo. By Henry A. Pulsford. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$2.00. 

The Clutch of the Corsican. By Alfred H. 
Bill. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2.00. 


HESE three splendidly told tales 

were chosen, from among the many 
submitted, as the best and most worthy 
successors in the field of pirate stories 
to the books of the late Charles Board- 
man Hawes. The first was awarded the 
$2,000 prize offered as a memorial to 
Mr. Hawes, the other two being dis- 
tinguished by honorable mention. The 
outstanding feature of these books, in 
which they resemble the famous Sabatini 
tales, is the authoritative accuracy of 
their historical backgrounds. “The Scar- 
let Cockerel” is a Sixteenth Century 
tale of the French Huguenots in the 
Carolinas and their troubles with the 
Spaniards from Florida; “Old Brig’s 
Cargo” carries a background of the ship- 
building industry in Maine in the early 
Nineteenth Century; while “The Clutch 
of the Corsican” is a story of the dramatic 
days of Napoleon. It is sometimes a nice 
question as to how far we should interject 
teaching into the young person’s play- 
time; but in this case, large slices of real 
history will be willingly imbibed for the 
sake of the stories involved. 


* * KK * 


Annette and Sylvie. Volume One of The 
Soul Enchanted. By Romain Rolland. 
Translated from the French by Ben 
Ray Redman. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50. 


"ae penetrating searchlight of Mon- 


sieur Rolland’s contemplation turned 
on the personality of Annette Riviere, 
a young girl facing the conflict between 
the need of love and the necessity of 
independence. Romain Rolland does not 
concern himself with insignificant hap- 
penings or people, and from its first 
volume, “The Soul Enchanted” promises 
to be a vital and commanding book. 


* * Ke * * 


Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile. 
By Herman Melville. The St. Bo- 
tolph Society. $2.00. 


HE Melville revival, having ex- 

hausted the good ore in the mine of 
uneven material, now exploits the dross. 
This commonplace, melodramatic tale 
with its sickening jingoism died a natural 
death in its first year and should have 
been allowed to slumber on instead of 
being resurrected. Its reprinting adds one 
more book to the Melville set, but nothing 
to the Melville reputation. 


BAREINEAR 
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Brentano’s 
Spring 
Books 


EDGAR SALTUS 
A REVIVAL 


We are reprinting the complete 
works of Edgar Saltus. Historia 
Amoris, Lords of the Ghostland, 
Imperial Purple, Daughters of the 
Rich and Mary Magdalen have 
appeared on our former lists. We 
have just published the ‘following: 


Mr. (ncoul’s 
Misadventure 


by Edgar Saltus 





The first and also the best of Mr. Saltus’s : 


numerous novels. Irony shines through 
the pages and the final cadence includes a 
murder and a suicide. A book which is 
sure to be condemned by everyone who 
prefers platitude to paradox. $2.00 


The Anatomy of 
Negation 
by Edgar Saltus 


Mr. Saltus is ascientific pessimist, as witty, 
as bitter, as satirical, as interesting and as 
insolent to humanity as are his predeces- 
sors, Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 
$2.00 


The Virgin Flame 
by Ernest Pascal 


“There is only one place fire can survive 
without material nourishment— deep in 
the heart and soul of a genius such as 
Michael Cardovan, Of all modern attempts 
to portray genius in all its tragedies and 
sublimities, THE VIRGIN FLAME is the 
finest. Mr. Pascal is uncannily on the path 
of an epic capture and somehow magnifi- 
cent rapture.” —N. Y. Times. 


Aell’s Playground 
by IdaVera Simonton 


l 
The famous novel upon which the suc- 
cessful play, WHITE CARGO, is based. 
The book is virile, intense, gripping. Per- 
meating it is the fateful spell of Hell’s 
Playground—fascinating and awful. $2.00 


Write for our Spring Catalog 


BRENTANO’S 


Publishers New York 


i NY 








BOTREINEIAINORS 
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From Ibsen to Prize Fighters 


ERY soon, we may expect from the 

pen of someone as learned as Mr. 

Kenneth Macgowan the consecu- 
tive story of what the small, experimental 
theatres have meant to the American 
stage in the last few years. Certainly, 
they have meant much more than the 
casual theatregoer suspects and more than 
the commercial managers of Broadway 
ever thought possible. The latest of the 
little theatre plays to find its way to 
Broadway is “Loggerheads” by Ralph 
Cullinan, first produced some weeks ago 
in the compact space of the Cherry 
Theatre. 

It is the story of a feud between two 
Irish families in County Clare and the 
final settlement of that feud through the 
quietly heroic efforts of a young girl. 
It has something of the finer qualities of 
melodrama, still more of poetic charm, 
and a rich fund of rapid humor. At times 
one suspects the on-coming of tragedy, but 
the author seems to sense too clearly the 
roundness of life to force tragedy where 
there is a surging countercurrent of un- 
selfish love. He brings his climax with 
sureness and a deft touch. In the Cherry 
Lane production, his purpose is admirably 
assisted by an exceptional cast including 
Gail Kane, Whitford Kane, and young 
Joanna Roos. The latter has made of the 
little heroine a figure of tense beauty, 
restrained, but with a quiet passion for 
truth and charity that overwhelms all 
obstacles. “Loggerheads” has something 
of the quality of a rich and lovely wine. 


BSEN’S “Wild Duck” is back trium- 

phantly in a superb rendering by the 
Actors’ Theatre, under the joint direction 
of Dudley Digges and Miss Claire Eames. 
It is a play that reveals the innermost 
weaknesses of Ibsen as a leader of thought, 
while once more confirming his mastery 
of dramatic rendering. In a sense it is 
a conscious self-revelation, for there is 
no doubt that in his portrait of Gregers 
Werle, the fatuous idealist who wrecks 
the lives of those about him by demanding 
from them more than they are capable 
of giving, Ibsén has mercilessly satirized 
himself — the Ibsen of “The Doll’s 
House” and “Ghosts,” the man en- 
thusiastically preaching a gospel for which 
his public was not ready, preaching, in 
fact, a gospel which he himself hardly 
understood in its destructive ramifica- 
tions. In “The Wild Duck” we find Ibsen 
in the full swing of reaction and disillu- 
sionment, a would-be leader suddenly 
doubting his own leadership, incapable 
of realizing that there is in life a meeting 
ground between the ideal and the real 


By R. Dana Skinner 


where beauty emerges and love sweeps 
strongly ahead. 

The revival of “The Wild Duck” has 
been one of the most interesting events of 
the current New York theatrical season. 
Its writing came late in his life and it 
is one of the two plays in which he 
turned aside from his stern, reformist 
point of view. The other was “Love’s 
Comedy,” an earlier effort whose im- 
maturity and lack of inspiration makes its 
present interest largely academic. 

In the present eminent cast, three 
figures stand forth conspicuously: Tom 
Powers in a tense and vibrant portrayal 
of Gregers, Blanche Yurka as the practi- 
cal realist, Gina, and Helen Chandler 
in an interpretation of little Hedvig that 
for sheer beauty and pathos and restraint 
is unapproachable. It is a disagreeable 
play in many ways, almost as disagreeable 
as watching an operation on the brain 
of a gifted man, but it has moments of 
haunting beauty, large sweep of subjec- 
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Recommends among the newer plays: 

“The Wild Duck” 

**Loggerheads”’ 

“Is Zat So?” 

‘What Price Glory ?” 

“‘The Firebrand ”’ 

‘Shall We Join the Ladies? ” 

**Candida”’ : 

‘The Guardsman’”’ 

‘*Processional ” 

**Desire Under the Elms”’ 

**Silence”’ . 











tive action, and if accepted in the alle- 
gorical sense, it carries a profound if 
unconscious lesson. In direction and in 
acting, it is easily the finest piece of work 
on the stage today. 


HAT most talented of actresses, 

Doris Keane, is engaged in what sim- 
mers down to an obvious impersonation 
of Bernhardt in Gladys Unger’s “Star- 
light.” It is supposedly the story of one 
Aurelie, at first a gamine of Montmartre 
(about 1865), and in the last of the eleven 
scenes, at seventy-four years of age, the 
most beloved actress of France, trium- 
phantly dominating Paris in her own 
theatre. The mood of the various scenes 
alternates between one of poetic beauty 
and one of cheap vulgarity. The excuse 
for the latter mood is presumably to be 
found in the desire to show the actress in 
her petty as well as her finest moments, 
but the transition, even allowing for the 
difficulties of the episode play, is too 


awkwardly managed to be effective. It 
is one of those plays in which the faults 
and even the vices of genius are condoned 
in the usual sentimental manner —a 
species of inverted morality which is as 
stupid dramatically as it is unsound and 
absurd in life. There is much in the life 
of Bernhardt to furnish material and 
theme for a great play. But the episode 
method is neither stimulating nor es- 
pecially interesting, and many of the 


episodes selected are quite unworthy of ~ 


the labor bestowed on them. 

In the comedy field there have been 
two recent arrivals. One is a thesis on 
middle-class economics dramatized with 
fair success under the name of “White 
Collars.” The other, one of the most 
poorly constructed plays of the season, 
manages in spite of this to furnish a 
splendid evening’s entertainment. This 
is because “Is Zat So?” is a masterpiece 
of characterization. 


™ HITE Collars” has as its theme a 
multimillionaire’s marriage into a 
family of good stock but very humble 
circumstances, part of the army of the 
white-collared, too proud to be prosperous 
bricklayers and too lacking in initiative 
to achieve success. Its exposition of white- 
collar psychology, trials, and tribulations 
is excellent and done with a good comedy 
flare. But there is too much pointing of 
morals. At the last curtain one feels like 
shouting a relieved Q. E. D. It lacks the 
skill in exposition of “The Show-Off.” 
In spite of this, it hits the truth often 
enough and with sufficient humor to 
merit considerable interest and win 
popularity. ’ . 

On the subject of “Is Zat So?” one 
could write a small book, probably with 
the title of “Slumming in Safety.” A 
prize fighter and his manager suddenly 
find themselves in the combined capac- 
ities of physical trainers, second man, 
and butler in a Fifth Avenue home. This 
is the start of a slender and squeaky 


plot of which the chief value is to afford ° 


three hours of varied dialogue between 
the two principal characters. Here is 
where the slumming comes in. Certainly, 
there never has been more perfect slang 
on the American stage. It deserves an 
extra chapter in “The American Lan- 
guage.” The friendship between the 
fighter and his manager is about as 
human, as fallible, and as superb as any- 
thing you are likely to see or read about. 
I heartily recommend “Is Zat So?” to 
anyone with sufficient refinement of 
feeling to catch the glint of beautiful 
things beneath a surface of baked clay. 


i 
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OLLOWING the speech of Austen 
CHAMBERLAIN, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in which he 
recommended acceptance of Germany’s 
proposals for admission to 
the League of Nations and 
a guarantee of the sanctity * 
of the boundaries named in the Versailles 
Treaty, the eyes of the world were turned 
toward the Reich where, on March 29, 
the German people voted for a president. 
Preélection prophecies of the result were 
sustained by the result. Dr. Kart JARRES, 
candidate of the Nationalist and Con- 
servative (Monarchist) groups, polled 
10,408,365 votes, while Orro Braun, 
Socialist, was second with 7,798,346. Dr. 
WitnHetm Marx, Centrist, and ex- 
Chancellor, ran third with 3,884,877. 
Dr. Witty HE tipacu, Democrat, was 
fourth with 1,567,197, while Dr. Hetp, 
of the Bavarian People’s party, Ernest 
THAELMANN, the Communist candidate, 
and General von LupDENDorrr, standard 
bearer of German Fascism, brought up 
the rear. The latter’s political collapse 
was registered in his total of less than 
300,000 votes. 

The German election law requires that 
in this first election a candidate, to be 
successful, must poll a clear majority of 
the votes cast. Even Dr. Jarres, the 
leading contender, fell far 
short of the mark, and a 
second election will be held on April 26. 
Only a plurality is necessary to win at 
the second election, and each party may 
present entirely new candidates if it so 
desires. The present outlook is that the 
three Republican parties (Socialist, Cen- 
trist, and Democratic) will unite upon a 
single candidate, perhaps Dr. Marx, 
whose election, considering the poll of 
March 29, would be certain. 

The election proceeded in a businesslike 
manner and no rioting was reported. The 
vote was lighter by some three million 
than the Reichstag elections in December, 
and did not approach the total of 39,000,- 
000 voters included in the suffrage. It was 
Germany’s first attempt to elect a presi- 
dent. The late Frieprich Espert was 
President by virtue of the vote of the 
National Assembly in 1919, which made 
him only provisional President. By act 
of the Reichstag in October, 1921, Herr 
Esert’s provisional status was changed 
to a regular one, his term of office to expire 
on June 30, 1925. 

France looks with interest upon the 
German elections in the light of the 
Reich’s proposals for a security pact. On 
the whole, she would feel much safer with 


Germany 
Votes 


Election Laws 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


a German president who 


France represented the Republi- 


Waits 
RIOT, the Premier, is withholding his reply 
to the German note until after April 26, 
when he can be certain with whom he has 
to deal. No treaty will be signed with 
Germany, he states, until the Reich has 
joined the League. He has opened negoti- 
ations with Germany at the request of 
Great Britain, but, apparently, is still 
doubtful of the intentions of France’s 
ex-enemy. “The one big issue,” he said 
to a delegation of deputies, “is whether 
Germany is sincere... . She must be 
watched by the world conscience, ready 
to encourage her good elements and con- 
demn her bad elements.” 


oo 











(United) 


The royal yacht “Victoria and Albert” 
on which King George of England is re- 
cuperating from bis recent illness 


His statement may be taken as some- 
thing of a reply to the recent note which 
the French Government has received 
from Germany calling for an official 
indication of French intentions. 

M. Herriot is still having his diffi- 
culties with the Catholics, who continue 
to protest the dropping of the Embassy 
at the Vatican (INDEPENDENT, April 4). 

..... Not only in Alsace, but all 
sa over France, demonstra- 


tions continue to be held 
against the Government’s action. The 
Premier, however, has tactfully ignored 
the storm, after consenting to a chargé 
d’affaires for Alsace at the Vatican, 
and has turned his attention to French 





can ideal. Epovarp HEeEr-: 





security and the budget bill. Under the 
pruning knife of the Senate Financial 
Commission, this has been cut to 33,000,- 
000,000 francs, which leaves some 
200,000,000 francs over estimated expendi- 
tures for “emergencies,” as expressed by 
Finance Minister CLEMENTEL. 

The French are also awaiting the test 
of questions being prepared by the Am- 
bassadors’ Council to be submitted to 
the Allied war committee concerning the 

... report of the Allied Military 
er cel Mission on Ger- 
many’s violations of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Marshal Focu, head of the war 
committee, is expected to begin classifica- 
tion of the violations this ‘week. But 
disposition of the document may be held 
up indefinitely, pending the security 
negotiations. 

England has sent her ever-popular 
Prince or Wates, the “greatest of 
British ambassadors” and the “sauce 
piquante” of Britain’s national life, as 
described in the London 
Times, on another tour, this 
one to embrace South 
Africa and South America. Most of the 
journey will be made on H. M.S. Repulse. 
The Prince’s departure was made from 
Portsmouth Harbor to the tune of “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” and the plaudits 
of a crowd which had assembled to bid 
him farewell on his journey of more than 
six thousand miles. 

In Palestine, another British ambassa- 
dor is having his difficulties. Lord Bat- 
FOUR, sent out to the dedication of the 
Zionist University, has found every- 
where apparent the protests 
of Arab and Christian pop- 
ulations. In Jerusalem and in other cities 
which he visited, a general strike was 
enforced in the shops, which were closed, 
most of them draped in black. Only Jew- 
ish merchants in entirely Jewish quarters 
removed the bars from their doors. The 
protest of the Arabs and Christians is 
against England’s enforcing her policy 
of creating a homeland for the Jews in 
Palestine. By lifting the immigration bars, 
they ,say, a decidedly lower class of 
“gutter” habitués is pouring into the 
country. A protest has been registered 
with the League of Nations against 
Britain’s overriding of the wishes of a 
large percentage of the population. Lord 
Batrour visited Richon L’Zion, the oldest 
modern Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
where he avoided controversial subjects 
entirely and emphasized the fact that the 
world as a whole was strongly sympa- 
thetic toward the movement of creating 
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in Palestine a real homeland for the Jew- 
ish people. 

Elections are brewing in two other 
British fields. Ulster’s primaries have 
returned Eamon DE VALERA unopposed 
to Parliament, though by a decree of the 

Government, DE VALERA is 
—- . barred from entering Ulster 
syPr and so cannot take his seat. 
Sir James Craic has also been returned, 
and indications at present suggest the 
complexion of the next Parliament will be 
little changed. In Egypt, independent 
with certain reservations of the British 
Government, Parliament has been dis- 
solved through royal decree. It lasted 
some nine hours, and its abrupt termina- 
tion came about as a consequence of the 
election of ZaGHLOuL Pasua as president 
of the Chamber with two of his supporters 
as vice presidents. ZAGHLOUL, whose 
tenure of office as Premier came to an 
end as a result of the murder of Sir LEE 
Strack, Sirdar, on November 19, was 
succeeded by Ziwar PasHa. ZAGHLOUL’S 
return to power is frowned upon by the 
British Government, whose objections 
are, however, somewhat softened by his 
pledge of neutrality in so far as political 
parties are concerned. New elections will 
be held May 23, and the new Parliament 
will convene June 1. 

An important change has taken place 
in the status of another kingdom, accord- 
ing to a dispatch in the Christian Science 
Monitor. The kingdom of Irak, or Mesopo- 
tamia, hitherto a British 
mandate, has become an 
independent state through 
recognition by the League of Nations of 
the Treaty of Alliance between Great 
Britain and Irak which came into force 
last summer and is to continue until 
July, 1928. Britain guarantees to the 
League the fulfillment by Irak of the 
provisions of the treaty and agrees that 
the terms of the treaty shall not be 
modified without consent of the League 
Council. It is expected that before the 
expiration of the present treaty, Irak will 
have been admitted as an independent 
kingdom to the League of Nations. If so, 
it will be the first of the former Turkish 
provinces to acquire an independent 
status. Though small in area, it has 
assumed international significance in 
recent months because of a boundary 
dispute around the valuable oil fields at 
Mossul, claimed by Turkey. 

A potential row in Jugoslav politics has 
been quelled by the complete capitulation 
of the Croation deputies who have been 
declaring for a republic and union with 
Moscow. By the terms of 
the agreement, the party, of 
which Paut Rapitcu, 
nephew of SrepHan Rapitcu, is head, 
acknowledges the monarchy and dynasty 
of Karageorgevitch, the present ruling 
power of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. Brotherly love, 


Irak and 
Britain 


Quiet in 
Serbia 


declared Rapitcu, had motivated his 
action. From a more practical point of 
view, it appears that the action was 
brought about through the fact that the 
government of SrepHAN RapitcH had 
disallowed the mandates of some sixty 
Croatian deputies, returned in the recent 
elections, thus placing the Serbian Radi- 
cals in control of Parliament. It is probable 
that the capitulation will mean granting 
the mandates of all but five Croatian 
leaders. The move marks an important 
step toward the centralization of the Serb 
state and, therefore, toward quieting one 
sector of the ever-restless Balkans. 


(United) 


“The Administration is carrying out the 
policy of Mr. Daugherty and bis gang,” 
says SENATOR WHEELER 


Both houses of the Japanese Diet have 
passed the hotly contested universal man- 
hood suffrage bill which grants the fran- 
chise to all male subjects of thirty years of 

__,. age and above, except those 
— dependent for support upon 
aes public or private charity. 

The measure extends the vote to some 
14,000,000 persons, whereas before a bare 
3,000,000 have been included in the fran- 
chise. The lower house has also passed the 

alien land ownership act, already acted" 
upon favorably by the House of Peers. 
The law liberalizes conditions under which 
foreigners may obtain land in Japan and 
bars from land ownership citizens of 
countries in which Japanese are prohibited 

from owning land. 

Official Japan is said to feel that Great 
Britain is acting entirely within her rights 
in enlarging the naval base at Singapore 
over which sharp controversy has been 

, held. Britain has expressed 

Official her own position as feeling 

Japan — ; ; 
that the question lies en- 
tirely between herself and her colonies, 





most of which are in agreement with the 
project. The Japanese Government, it is as- 
sumed, concurs in this opinion and would 
not make any objections or representations 
on this score to a second Washington con- 
ference. Nichi Nichi, Tokyo daily, reaf- 
firms Japan’s position in regard to another 
limitation of arms conference as expressed 
in THE INDEPENDENT last week: that she 
is waiting only for President Coo.ipce’s 
call. 

Popular Japan, however, is said to be 
not so sanguine upon the Singapore base. 
The feeling among the people resembled 
that aroused over the manceuvres of the 

American fleet in the Pacific 
— and popular 1}..+ it constitutes a threat 
to Japan. Fortunately, this jingoist senti- 
mentis out of accord with the government. 

Premier Ben1ro Musso ini returned to 
the Italian Senate on March 30 for the 
first time in more than a month, to be 
present at the consideration of the Fascist 
army reform bill which pro- 
poses a cut in the present 

standing army of Italy from 204,000 to 
140,000 men, the number to be raised to 
no more than 145,000 at the discretion of 
the Government. The bill is fostered by 
the Fascisti and is motivated, apparently, 
not for reasons of disarmament, but of 
economy and greater efficiency. Part of 
the financial saving is planned to be used 
in bettering the present equipment. Ital- 
ian military leaders are against the reduc- 
tion in armament, partly through fear of 
neighboring nations, and partly through 
political reasons connected with the ‘exist- 
ence of the Fascist militia whose strength 
would exceed that of the regular army. 

Burton K. WHEELER, junior Senator 

from Montana, has been indicted in 
Washington by a Federal Grand Jury on 
the charge of attempting to obtain the 
use, illegally, of Govern- 
ee ment oil and gas lands in 
ndicted : 
Montana. The specific count 
against him is one of conspiracy. It as- 
serts that Mr. WHEELER, with Epwin S. 
Bootu and Gorpon CamPBELL, attempted 
through “dummies,” or other persons, to 
obtain prospecting permits covering about 
nine thousand acres of Government land 
in excess of that to which they were le- 
gally entitled, and that Senator WHEELER 
promised to use his influence as a Senator 
to obtain the permits. 

Mr. WHEELER characterized the second 
indictment as “another evidence that the 
Administration is carrying out the policy 
of Mr. Daucuerty and his gang, pun- 
ishing and attempting to discredit its 
political enemies or anyone: who dares 
attempt to uncover corruption in govern- 
mental departments.” On March 28, 
Senator WHEELER gave bail of $1,000 to 
appear for trial. 

A considerable flurry was caused in 
Washington on March 29 over the an- 
nouncement that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, greatly dissatisfied with President 
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. Coo.ipce’s recent arbitral 
Peru objects? syard ia the Tacna-Arica 
question between Peru and Chile, had 
announced that it would refuse to 
share in the plebiscite authorized by Mr. 
Coo.ipceE unless all civil and military 
authorities of both Chile and Peru with- 
drew from the disputed area and Ameri- 
can troops were substituted for them. 
The reputed note of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment complained that unless this request 
were complied with, there could be no 
hope of a fair vote. But the following day, 
the existence of the note was denied, and 
it was represented that a native con- 
stabulary would take the place of the 
American forces called for. A statement 
from the Peruvian Embassy asserts that 
Peru is satisfied with Mr. Coo.ipce’s 
disposition of the matter and will await 
the plebiscite. Gen. Joun J. PERsHING 
has been appointed by the President 
as its head. 

Mr. Coouince has appointed his com- 
mission of five men who are to examine 
into the Muscle Shoals project and re- 
port the best method of putting it to 
practical use. The commit- 
tee is expected to make an 
exhaustive study of the 
question and deliver its report for con- 
sideration of Mr. Coo.ipceE before the 
convening of the sixty-ninth Congress 
on December 1. The personnel of the 
body, Representative Joun C. Mc- 
Kenzie of Illinois, former Senator Dia 
of South Carolina, Prof. Harry A. 
Curtis of Yale, Witttam McC.e.ian 
of New York, and Russett F. Bower 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, is de- 
scribed by Senator Norris as being 
against Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals. Senator Norris led the Senate 
fight in favor of Government operation 
during the short session just ended. 

Last hopes of an extra session of Con- 
gress are sent fleeting by Representative 
Nicno.tas Loncwort, elected speaker of 
the next House, who, after conversations 

with President Coo.ipcE, 

Congress to states that there is no neces- 

Languish ~. : 

sity at the present time for 
consideration of the World Court and a 
revision of taxes. Republican leaders are 
apprehensive of the present Mellon plan 
limiting the tax cut to a twenty-five per 
cent reduction of surtaxes alone. This ac- 
tion, they feel, affording no relief to the 
masses, will have a disastrous effect upon 
the next election. . 

Now that the Senate has adjourned, 
President Coo1ipcE has appointed 
Tuomas F, Wooptock of New York to 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Mr. Woodlock Commission for the recess 

period extending till Con- 
gress convenes in December. Mr. Woop- 
LOCK was twice nominated while the 
Senate was in session but no action was 
taken owing to opposition of Southern 
Senators. Mr. Wooptock would fill a 


Muscle 
Shoals 


democratic vacancy on the Commission, 
while it is held that he has voted for the 
last two Republican Presidents. Oppo- 
nents of the appointment state that under 
a court decision, the President cannot 
make a recess appointment when the 
vacancy occurred at the time the Senate 
was in session. Administration officials 
contest this view. 





(Keystone) 
Tuomas F. Woop.ock 
The Southern Senators object to him 


The Monroe Doctrine, that farsighted 
document of a hundred years ago, seems 
about to be expanded into a self-imposed 
basis for international relations between 
American republics. Draft 
conventions for codifying 
American international law, designed for 
discussion by the international Com- 
mission of Jurists which will convene 
at Rio de Janeiro this year, have been 
made public by the Pan-American Union 
at Washington. They were formulated 
on invitation of the governing board of 
the Pan-American Union and have al- 
ready been distributed to the foreign 
offices of the nations involved. Briefly, 
they aim to cement closer relations, 
particularly between the South American 
republics. If adopted, and signed by the 
thirty Governments, the Monroe Doc- 
trine becomes a basic covenant, fore- 
closing the territory of the republics to 
conquest or occupation by any non- 
American power. One of the important 
proposals states that future acquisitions 
of territory “by means of war, or under 
the menace of war, or in presence of an 
armed force, to the detriment of any 
American republic shall not be lawful.” 

At the beginning, the nations state 
firmly that the conventions do not mini- 
mize the importance of relations with 
Europe and their provisions “in no way 
tend to create an international system 
resulting in the separation of the republi- 


Pan-America 


cans of this hemisphere from the World 
Court.” A Pan-American Court of Justice 
is established only for the settlement of 
American disputes. 

In Geneva, jurists convened on April 
I to consider a larger sweep of interna- 
tional law. Under the presidency of 
Premier HammarskjoL of Sweden, six- 

ii, of the most prominent 
international law experts 
in the world will discuss a progressive 
codification of international law. The 
meeting was called by the Council of the 
League of Nations at the request of the 
Fifth Assembly. Georce W. Wicxer- 
SHAM, Attorney-General in the Taft 
Administration, is the American member. 

Brig. Gen. Witt1am A. Mitcue t, the 
“flying General”’ whose vigorous criti- 
cism of the aviation policy of the War 
Department caused his transfer to field 

cu:., duty, has been assigned as 
gle. air officer of the Eighth 
Corps Area, with head- 
quarters at Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Texas. The change will take 
place on April 26, when his detail as 
Assistant Chief of the Army Air Service 
expires, and he will revert to the rank of 
colonel. Secretary WEEKS, in commenting 
on the assignment, stated that the San 
Antonio post was considered to have 
greater air service activities than any 
other. The air forces of Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
and the air border patrols from the Gulf 
of California to the Gulf of Mexico are 
within its jurisdiction. 

Followers of the aircraft controversy 
are awaiting with interest a detailed re- 
port of the antiaircraft practice which 
took place off the California coast during 
sc the last days of March. 

ede aun are Navy 
secrets, not yet divulged, but the meagre 
information which has sifted out through 
unofficial channels is none too comforting 
for those who believe the statements 
made recently by General MircHe.y 
to be largely “bunk.” On March 25, it 
appears, forty-four antiaircraft guns on 
eleven dreadnoughts failed in twenty 
rounds of fire to hit the eight sleeve 
targets towed by airplanes at an altitude 
of about six thousand feet, nor did the 
machine guns, pouring volleys of four 
hundred shells a minute for six minutes 
into the air, succeed in hitting the targets. 

A few days later, it appears, better 
results were established by the gunners 
on the Tennessee. Antiaircraft fire re- 
pulsed two theoretical attacks, one hit 

s being registered on the 

Hits | ° 

sleeve target in each case, 

sufficient to have disabled a combat 

‘plane. All reports of the manceuvres 

in Pacific waters have been of a decidedly 

sketchy nature, and until Secretary 

Wixsur makes public his report, little 

will be. known as to the actual results of 
the tests. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Kansas and Child Labor 
Topeka, Kansas. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have read the article by Mr. Warren 
on the present status of the Twentieth 
Amendment, appearing in THe INDE- 
PENDENT of February 21, with a great 
deal of interest, and am convinced that 
the writer is correct in his conclusions, 
and that the Twentieth Amendment is 
defeated. 

I read your editorials in the issues of 
November 22 and December 20, ‘and used 
them with a great deal of profit in the 
campaign against the ratification of the 
amendment in this State. The most dis- 
heartening factor connected with this 
whole episode is the fact that both mem- 
bers of the Senate and-all members of the 
Lower House from this State voted to sub- 
mit the amendment for ratification. One 
of the most valuable checks against im- 
provident amendments to our national 
Constitution is the fact that none may be 
submitted without a two-thirds vote of 
both houses of Congress, and’it was 
doubtless thought by the framers of the 
Constitution that Congressmen, would 
thoroughly consider any proposed amend- 
ment before submitting it. 

One of the difficult things we had to 
meet in the campaign was the fact that 
our delegation had unanimously voted for 
the submission. Candidly, I do not believe 
that a member of Congress who would vote 
to submit such an amendment is qualified 
to represent the people in so important a 
capacity as a member of Congress, and in 
this State the Congressmen will find a 
great deal of dissatisfaction with their 
action when they stand for reélection. 

From another standpoint I am glad we 
had the campaign, because it has been of 
great value in stimulating popular interest 
in the Constitution itself. 

Joun S. Dean. 





“Poor Dad” 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

In your issue of January 31 there are 
three articles whose appearance between 
the same covers may be accidental; but 
which supplement each other in a curious 
way. “Poor Dad” was a bold venture, 
but you squared yourself with the ladies 
in “He Who Worships Force.” In “The 
American Complex” you rightly dis- 
credit “the imbecility of. criticizing a 
whole people in a short sentence,” a 


foible which is perilously approached in 


“Poor Dad.” Such pictures as are evoked 
by the “German striding along majesti- 
cally with a cane while his wife just 
behind him carries a bag of potatoes on 
her back,” while manifestly unrepresenta- 
tive, carry, nevertheless, an indictment 
of a whole people into the mind of the 
average reader. 

A study of American life during the 
time of Franklin, Paine, and Jefferson 
would go far toward answering Mr. 
Murphy’s query in regard to the when 
and the how of our coming to live under 
the conditions that pertain today. These 
conditions only seem to be of “recent 
development.” Washington’s warning 
against foreign entanglements has a 
social as well as a political background. 
Contact with the widely divergent, but 
equally fundamental, philosophies of men 
like Rousseau and Voltaire was frequent 
and intimate. Washington was socially 
an aristocrat and, therefore, not inclined 
to favor a form of society almost based 
upon the idea of unmerited rewards. 

Rousseau exalts nature and woman, but 
he hates social obligations. We find him 
and the hero of his “Nouvelle Héloise” 
going insane in their love affairs, and he 
consistently deposits his offspring upon 
the doorstep of a foundling house. 
He has no roots except in himself. 
Voltaire has his roots in the social 
structure that rose out of the renaissance. 
He exalts the real, if he does any exalting 
at all, and believes it to be a man’s duty 
to be sincere, compassionate, and just. 
He sees neither good nor evil in nature, 
good and evil being a social concept. 

Voltaire has a bad name in America. 
That is natural. Yet, careful and impartial 
investigation will disclose that his atheism 
consisted in attacking the insincerity, the 
cruelty, the injustice of church digni- 
taries of his time. He believed in the 
necessity of God. He died within the 
Church. He gave his life to the freeing of 
the spirit of man. His spirit is marching 
on in Europe. 

I have lived on the continent of Europe 
off and on for twenty-three years. I have 
never seen a sack of potatoes on a woman’s 
back, and I have never observed “extreme 
deference accorded the male.” It may 
have been just my bad luck, and I don’t 
doubt Mr. Murphy’s word for a minute. 
The interesting thing is that he got the 
reaction he did. The reaction a reader gets 
from a book often describes him better 
than the author. So it is with the traveler. 
If a traveler doesn’t recall that an idea 
underlies the existence of each nation, if 
he persists in viewing a foreign land from 
the poins of view of his own national idea, 
he will see the essential things in a dis- 
torted light. If he does not like to see 
father “‘poored” in the United States, he 
should cease being a Rousseauist and not 
expect mass thinking on the Continent of 
Europe. 

F. C. L. van STEENDEREN. 


How About College? 
Chicago, Illinois. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

In a recent communication to your 
columns a writer under the pseudonym of 
“He Who Gets Flapped” complains that 
his daughter does not like algebra and 
wants to know if he ought to send her to 
college. She wants to be a writer like her 
father. What shall he do? 

The same problem confronted me some 
time ago. My daughter displayed no apti- 
tude for study or the acquisition of learn- 
ing, and I myself have been guilty of 
writing a couple of books. I did not send 
her to college. 

Before deciding, I made a careful study 
of the girl. She was then eighteen, an age 
when most girls have begun to find them- 
selves, psychologically speaking. Algebra 
she despised, — and had my sympathy, — 
geometry she understood, but was not 
interested in. History was tolerable, but 
lacked definite human interest. She could 
get up no enthusiasm for science, con- 
sidered Latin cold and hard, liked comedy 
and was repelled by tragedy, hated psy- 
chology, philosophy, and all subjects in- 
volving theoretical speculations. 

On the other hand, I found that she 
liked economics, political science and law 
as exemplified in concrete cases. Anything 
connected with modern, active, present- 
day business affairs attracted her. She was 
quick-witted, and undoubtedly could 
have “got by” in any ordinary college. 

I let her take a sort of a post-graduate 
high school course in secretarial training, 
then let her go to another State in care of a 
cousin’s household. She became chief clerk 
in a bond and investment concern for a 
year while she was maturing away from 
her mother’s apron strings. Then I 
brought her back and allowed her to at- 
tend a business administration course in a 
big university in which she seems to be 
quite happy and interested. 

Perhaps I was right and perhaps I was 
wrong. At any rate, I studied the problem 
carefully. At her age I had Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics hammered into my head 
— hammered is the right word. My in- 
stincts were toward science, machinery, 
and large commercial affairs. The training 
was severe and doubtless wholesome. But 
as I look back on it, I wonder if it was the 
wisest, all things considered. I think it 
was a mistake, and I resolved not to have 
the same mistake made twice in my family. 

If there is any moral in this homily it is 
that the parent ought to study the child 
and lay out a course of education suited to 
the child’s natural instincts, provided they 
are wholesome. Probably three quarters of 
the young people go to college because 
their parents think it is the right thing to 
do. But is it? 

A. B., LL.B. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 

Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 

Editorials: THE Tacna-Arica Arrair. 1. When 
was the treaty of Ancon signed between Peru and 
Chile? 2. What were the terms of the peace. 3. Where 
is the Tacna-Arica territory? 4. What part is the 
Pershing Commission to play in the coming 
plebiscite? 

Peritous Seas 1n Fairy Hanps For.orn. 
1. What is the Sargasso Sea? 2. Tell some of the 
legends about it. 


REALIGNMENT IN Europe. 1. What is Germany 
prepared to offer to guarantee the security of the 
rest of Europe? 2. What conditions does Herriot 
aemand Germany fulfill? 3. What territory is Poland 
holding at present?-4. State the present alignraent 
of European nations. 5. Discuss the question of 
German disarmament. 


Is European Protestantism Dy1nc? 1. What 
churches were disestablished in Europe after the war? 
2. What is the condition of the Protestant Church 
in Germany? 3. Compare this with the progress 
of the Catholic Church. 4. What was the Inter- 
Church World Movement of 1919? 


Monarcny or Repustic In Germany. 1. Name 
the political parties in Germany. 2. How does the 
German constitution provide for the election of a 
president? 3. What are the powers of the German 
President? 4. What are the powers of the Reichstag? 
5. Which party holds the majority in the Reichstag? 
6. Is it Monarchist or Republican? 





Tue Masterpiece oF A Demicop. 1. In what way 
will the discovery of the tomb of King Zoser alter 
the history of architecture? 2. Why did travelers 
think that the discoveries at the Step Pyramid had 
disclosed a Greek temple? 3. Describe the con- 
struction of the Step Pyramid. 4. Who was Imhotep? 
5. In what form is King Zoser represented in his ka 
statue? 6. What is the most remarkable thing about 
the excavations at the Step Pyramid? 7. Wherein 
are the columns different from those previously 
excavated in Egypt? 8. How much older are they 
than the earliest known Greek columns of the same 
construction? 

Wuart Is Crime Topay. 1. What is the present 
method of combating crime? 2. Did the number of 
arrests for drunkenness decrease or increase between 
1917 and 1920? 3. Between 1920 and 1922? 4. Have 
the number of arrests for other offenses increased or 
decreased? 5. Have serious crimes been reduced in 
number since the adoption of prohibition? 6. Are 
the amount of laws made yearly increasing or 
decreasing. 7. Is the government able to enforce the 
laws it creates? 8. What are the results of failure to 
enforce legislation? 9. What does so-called “popular 
justice” result in? 10. How does the police system of 
America compare with that of other countries? 
11. What is the best way to provide for enforcement 
of the laws? 12. What is the meaning of preventive 
work by the police? 13. During Wood’s administra- 
tion what were the methods used to prevent crime? 


Wuat THE Wor tp Is Dorne. 1. State the results 
of the German presidential vote. 2. Describe the 
German election law. 3. How long was Ebert 
President of Germany? 4. How was he elected? 5. 
Tell briefly his political career. 6. Who appointed 
the Allied Military Control Mission on Germany’s 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles? 7. What former 
Princes of Wales have left England on extensive 
travels? 8. What are the difficulties in the Zionist 
movement? g. Under what conditions is de Valera 
returned to Parliament? 10. Where is Irak? 11. What 
are its boundaries? 12. What is its political status? 
13. What are the arguments against Government 
operation of Muscle Shoals? 14. State the Monroe 





Doctrine. 15. Name the thirty governments that 
may sign the document drafted by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. 16. Briefly state the history of Gen. 
Mitchell’s controversy with the War Department. 
17. What was the result of the antiaircraft practice 
off the coast of California on March 25? 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Printers of THE INDEPENDENT 


Forty periodicals, most of them of ‘national reputation, are 
made by the Rumford Press for editorial organizations located 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and other 
They are made rapidly and with painstaking attention 
to every mechanical detail. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUES 


ALL CLASSES OF FINE BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
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The Rumford Press is one of the largest and mos completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 
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from such people as Carlyle, Lamb, Phillips 


Cloth binding: Each volume is handsomely bound in dark 
brown Crown Cloth, stamped in gold. 


Type page: A specially designed type page, easy to read, 

holds almost as many words as the page of an ordinary novel. 
Fe or this reason these books are remarkable for the large amount 
of material they contain. 


Some volumes in this edition contain close to 600 pages. Many 
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~2Foundation Books for Your Libraryos 
The Macmillan Pocket (lassics 


ERE, in an attractive, inexpensive edition, are the enduring books of literature 
that you are constantly wishing to have. This series covers a wide range. It 
offers: the world’s greatest poetry from Homer to Whitman, great orations from 
Pericles to Wilson (there are twenty-five of his greatest speeches in one volume. 
Where else can they be obtained?), prose fiction and essays of all ages, addresses and 
historical documents. One volume, for example, contains letters, chatty and intimate, 


Brooks, Rossetti, Chesterfield, et al. In 


others can be found old English ballads, epoch-making papers in American history, 
Jonathan Edwards’ sermons, a collection of Southern poetry, etc. 


Noteworthy features of this series are: 


Notes: Each volume has valuable explanatory notes that 
elucidate obscure references, difficult pronunciations, etc. 


Convenient size : These books measure 4144"x534""—just the 
right size for your top library shelf or to be slipped into your 
pocket or to be taken along for a holiday or on vacation. 


Introduction: Each volume contains an interesting introduc- 
tion giving the outstanding facts of the author's life and works 
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« others approach 500 pages. The majority, however, eral and special items about the particular work included in the 
4 from 300 to 450 pages. volume. , 
4 A few of the 200 titles 
American Democracy from Washington English Essays Poole: The Harbor 
4 to Wilson Epoch-Making Papers in U. S. History Representative Short Stories 
Blackmore: Lorna Doone Irving: Alhambra Roosevelt’s Writings 
a ee = Songs Tales of a Traveller Christina Rossetti’s Selected Poems 
‘ sees The Crisis Lamb: Essays of Elia Southern Orations 
4 Curtis: Prue and I Letters from Many Pens Selections from American Poetry 
Dana: Two Years before the Mast London: The Call of the Wild Thompson: Hound of Heaven 
Senttns Biman? Gdened Somers Old English Ballads and Folk Songs Wister: The Virginian 
4 Emerson: Selected Essays and Addresses Parkman: Oregon Trail John Woolman’s Journal 
é 
oj] Each volume sells for 3.48 
x Write for our new Contents Catalogue. In ordering be sure to specify that you want the new binding. 
> 
; The Macmillan Company — om ny a 
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